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Combating Competition with More Education* 


_ JAMES S. HILL 


Stines Pharmacy, Niagara Falls, New York 


We, the citizens of two pre-eminent countries of this 
great American continent, are proud of our achievements in 
the Arts and Sciences. We are proud of our part in the ad- 
vances of a new and better civilization; proud of our profes- 
sion and its contributions to a better world. 


In the beginning, pharmacy of this continent was de- 
pendent upon borrowed knowledge, borrowed from the 
Europe our predecessors left for a newer land. This condition 
of professional subservience continued to the 1920’s when 
pharmacy in our countries began to think in a professional 
manner and to inspect with a critical eye, not its achieve- 
ments, but its lack of professional service to the public who 
supported it so long. 


We suddenly realized the professional world had left us 
far behind and that we no longer were accepted as profes- 
sional people; that we were not participating in the progress 
of our civilization. At first a very few voices were heard but 
were soon shouted down. Then more and more voices rose 
to demand professional training in tune with the advances 
about us. Within a short decade the dissenting voices were 
drowned in the swelling cry for knowledge and more knowl- 
edge. Today that spirit predominates the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession almost everywhere. 


Across the border I have heard your Canadian voices 
whisper and then clamor for the opportunities enjoyed by the 
pharmacists of almost the entire world, but held from you 
by a powerful but small minority. Canadians will not permit 
this condition to last for long. The clamoring voices of progress 


— 


* Read at the convention of the Ontario Retail Druggists Association, Toronto, 
Canada, August 19, 1946. 
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must, and will, be heard. They have been heard theounhout the 
world and no country as great as your Dominion will be long 
in answering that call. The future of Canada as a nation of 
the world has already been assured and pharmacy as a pro- 
fession must and will progress in the same manner. 


There are benefits as well as responsibilities. Supremacy 
in professional knowledge leads to advantages in competition 
not enjoyed by the few who choose to be blind. None of us has 
been blind to advancements in merchandising methods. It is 
the advantages to be gained by putting as much effort and 
knowledge into our public health services, or professional 
services as we call them, that I wish to discuss with you. 
Therefore I shall confine my remarks to the professional serv- 
ices of a pharmacist in his community. In retail pharmacy 
there are two divisions, merchandising and _ professional 
health services. In the past, pharmacy as a group has empha- 
sized the merchandising and minimized the professional side. 
So at this time, let us discuss ways and means of emphasizing 
the professional side. 


What is the best way of doing this? By knowing more 
than anyone else about the lines that HAVE competition, and 
specializing along the lines that have NO competition. Phar- 
macy today and in the future will need specialists. 


The one field in which we HAVE competition is our pre- 
scription department. We must always be improving prescrip- 
tion technique. A thorough education is the essential founda- 
tion to continued progress in prescription practice. Pharmacy 
has so many facets that a young man cannot absorb in two 
years of college education enough to become a specialist in all 
of them. How many stores the country over buffer their eye 
solutions? Not a great many and it is not altogether because 
they’re too lazy or disinterested. It’s because they haven't 
had the training, and they’re afraid to. They’re not sure of 
themselves. It was at the suggestion of one of our recently 
graduated pharmacists that we began to buffer our solutions. 
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There has been a need, and the need will continue to be- 
come greater, for the pharmacy to supply the medical pro- 
fession with the latest products demanded by them before the 
pharmaceutical houses get the items into production and dis- 
tributed through regular channels. You think perhaps that 
the difference in time is rather short, but actually it has to be 
at least one year before the government allows the manufac- 
turer to release a new product. I remember back several years 
when Pickard of Johns Hopkins wrote an article on his method 
of making sulfadiazine spray for burns. Formulas were given, 
and the doctors were wanting to try it out. At that time 
Lederle was experimenting on the spray but had not released 
it because they were not sure of the stability for long periods 
of time. One of our pharmacists had been working at school 
the year before on triethanolamine, and we proceeded to sup- 
ply the doctors on prescription demand with sulfadiazine spray. 
It was over a year and a half before Lederle got into produc- 
tion. Our pharmacy in this instance had supplied a professional 
service to the patient, to the physician and to the hospital 
which could be supplied at that time by no manufacturer— 
and at a profit to the pharmacy. Let me emphasize again that 
this service should be offered by our profession in every com- 
munity from the smallest hamlet to the largest city through- 
out our countries, and it can only be given if a rounded and 
adequate education is provided by the pharmacy schools. 


Last year we had, perhaps, the best example of filling the 
gap between clinical research and manufacturer’s production 
penicillin. You were having calls for penicillin ointment, 
penicillin lozenges, penicillin solution for oral use. I don’t 
know how many pharmacies supplied the needs of the physi- 
sians in their localities, but in our territory very few of the 
men dared to attempt filling these prescriptions. But being in 
a position to supply that service to your medical clientele not 
only raised your pharmacy as a professional institution in the 
eyes of both the physician and the public, but did more than 
anything else to raise the prestige of the profession as a 
whole. The young man graduating with a four-year course is 
grounded in aseptic technique from his bacteriology courses 
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so that the pharmacy having such a person in its employ can 
turn out a product that any of us might well be proud to put 
our label on. 


Some time ago a detail man brought in a formula for the 
making of penicillin lozenges. The formula had been given to 
him by a doctor in another town who could find no pharmacy 
to make the lozenges for him. The problem was turned over 
to our pharmacist who had been preparing penicillin ointment 
and eye drops and we were soon able to supply the pharma- 
ceutical service to the physician, and at a handsome profit. 
This spring there appeared in the A.Ph.A. Journal an article 
with formulas and diagrams on the method of using penicillin 
by inhaling it into the lungs in combination with oxygen. A 
pharmacist at the Buffalo General Hospital, in conjunction 
with the staff, worked out a simplified apparatus and pro- 
cedure for penicillin inhalation. The pharmacist having the 
educational background, the confidence and the know-how, will 
be in a position to gain prestige and increased income, and to 
fulfill a health service in his community. 


The last ten years have seen remarkable changes in oint- 
ment bases and the young men coming out of our colleges 
have been bringing to the stores employing them not only the 
current knowledge on these products but also the educational 
background to improve the fine products now available. To 
show you how important this field has become, we counted 
the number of new or improved ointment bases, protective 
creams and lotions we have prepared and personally detailed, 
and which are now being prescribed by the physicians of our 
community. They totaled nineteen. 


You here in Ontario are fully aware of the great con- 
tribution given by the University of Toronto Staff in the dis- 
covery of insulin. Are you as conscious of the necessity of 
supplementing that contribution with palatable cough mixtures 
and sedatives for the patient fortunate to be alive due to the 
discovery of insulin? That should be pharmacy’s professional 
contribution to medicine’s research. 
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You men who religiously read your pharmaceutical, medi- 
cal and scientific journals must realize, as I have come to 
realize, that pharmaceutical chemistry in its modern sense has 
advanced by leaps and bounds since the days when we gradu- 
ated from school. Having been a constant reader of both medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical literature, I will have to admit that 
had I not been associated with young pharmacists having a 
four-year education to acts as interpreters, I would have given 
up in disgust. The long chemical names and complicated 
formulas are not only awe-inspiring, they are frightening! 
And yet, gentlemen, you and I both realize that pharmacy will 
advance only as we are able properly to interpret our scientific 
journals and use that knowledge for better pharmacy. 


Since opening our pharmacy we have prided ourselves on 
giving a health service in many lines neglected by other phar- 
macies in the community. The examples cited so far have all 
been part of good prescription technique, while the following 
examples are fields of endeavor in which a pharmacist with the 
proper training can specialize and have little if any competi- 
tion from the average pharmacy. 


Whether we admit it or not, medicine has not accepted us 
as a profession, and mainly because our educational standards 
have not progressed with other professions. In the field of 
bacteriology, let me give you an example: About two years 
ago our pharmacy had a call from the City Health Laboratory 
on a Friday afternoon asking us to make up a “Wadsworth 
Brown” buffered solution for the Presumptive Test for syphilis 
(a New York Health Bureau Test) and have it ready for Mon- 
day morning. We stated that on such short notice it would be 
very difficult, especially over the weekend, to procure some of 
the chemicals and standardized solutions necessary in the 
making of the product, but we would do our best. By calling 
on the University for some of their equipment we were able to 
deliver the solution Monday morning. The solution was found 
satisfactory and Dr. Smith, head of the Laboratory, came 
over to thank us personally for such excellent service, and 
remarked what good “chemists” we were. The doctor also 
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related how she had been obtaining her products from a firm 
in Rochester whose chemist had gone in the Army. Her next 
source had been unreliable and in desperation she had called 
on us. The next week we received a contract from the city 
for a year’s supply of this buffered solution and also for “Gil- 
creas-Davis” buffer substrate for determining the degree of 
pasteurization of milk. At the present time we are supplying 
the Health Department with practically all their necessities. 
How? Through politics? No—through professional service, 
knowledge and experience. And our pharmacy would not have 
had that knowledge if we had not been far-sighted enough to 
engage young men with much more educational background 
than can be secured in two years of college training. 


Many of you men have pharmacies in small communities 
where the physician-supply houses come into your town and 
do the supplying of drugs. That has been our experience. But 
we have found that there is a very large volume being passed 
up by the pharmacist due to neglect and should you feel so 
inclined, it is there for the asking. If you have an industrial 
plant in your locality, that business should stay at home. Drug 
stores, as a rule, carry a few biologicals, but at least one phar- 
macy in every town should have a complete stock. In farm- 
ing areas, veterinary supplies have become an important item 
to the store having a staff with the necessary knowledge. The 
pharmacy located near a small hospital which does not have a 
pharmacist on its staff should be the purveyor of drugs for 


that hospital. 


The above specializing to be accomplished, needs a 
rounded pharmaceutical education and will supply the com- 
munity with extra health services. It will add prestige to your 
pharmacy as well as dollars to your bank account. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers, through concentrating 
their production on war materials, have had their research 
departments working busily developing new products for 
manufacture when the machinery of the plant is available. 
They, therefore, will be flooding us with highly technical and 
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complex pharmaceuticals which will need to be explained to 
the physicians. Take, for example, the new anti-histamine 
drugs used in control of allergies: Benadryl by Parke-Davis 
and Ciba’s Pyribenzamine Hydrochloride. We are getting six 
to ten calls a day from physicians asking the dose, and reac- 
tions if any, to the drug. During the months of January, 
February and March we made a survey of the number of 
physician’s calls asking information on pharmaceutical prob- 
lems and they averaged 3.7 per day for three months. 


Are we as pharmacists educationally trained to do this 
explaining? From personal experience we have found that the 
physician calls on, and to a certain extent directs his business 
to, the pharmacy that can intelligently answer his questions. 
How many men here think that prescription business is ob- 
tained by selling the doctor at cost? In most groups a great 
many men feel that’s how the other fellow gets it, but many of 
us know that a healthy progressive professional volume is en- 
joyed by detailing and by giving outstanding service to the 
physicians of the community . 


Detailing is one of those things more talked about and less 
done about than anything else in most pharmacies. Why? Be- 
cause the pharmacist has an inferiority complex combined with 
a lack of knowledge which keeps him from performing one of 
the services which is part of the duty of pharmacists. The 
young man coming out of a four-year pharmacy school at the 
present time is trained in cultural subjects and his store of 
knowledge on pharmacology is such that, with the practical 
experience he gets from a year or more behind the prescrip- 
tion counter, he can step into the doctor’s office with all the 
confidence in the world, knowing that he will not only be on 
an even footing with the doctor in educational background, 
but also have full knowledge of the subject at hand. 


Having been interested in alumni work for a number of 
years I have observed a pronounced change in our graduates 
since the four-year course has been in effect. The young gradu- 
ate carries himself with a little different air and is accepted 
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as an equal among the other divisions of the university. He 
has time to become interested in extra-curricular and extra- 
mural activities. You, as pharmacists, should consider this 
important in an employee because such activities promote 
extra business and raise the prestige of your pharmacy in your 
community. This is the first step in the training of a good 
detail man for your store and detailing the physicians of your 
community is second only to good prescription technique. You 
can fill the best prescription in the world, but unless someone 
is willing to go out and tell the physician about it, your pre- 
vcription business will not reach the volume it should. As I 
mentioned before, the four-year course gives the graduate the 
background to do this for you. He is not going to your physi- 
cians just asking for business or discussing with him general 
local gossip, but is entering the doctor’s office knowing full well 
that he can bring a wealth of pharmaceutical knowledge to the 
physician and thereby aid in the health of the community. Such 
a man is welcomed by the physician at any time. The knowledge 
and poise obtained through a four-year course combats the 
feeling that has been built up over the years that the pharma- 
cist is the handmaiden of the physician. 


For several years we have held staff meetings for our 
pharmacists to iron out difficulties, plan future policies, dis- 
seminate knowledge and generally discuss any problems that 
have arisen. It has become evident that the young pharmacist 
who has the benefit of our modern pharmaceutical educational 
method is the one who contributes most to the discussions. 
He has a broader viewpoint, and can express his thoughts more 
simply and clearly than the older members. 


In summary: More education prepares you to provide a 
more up-to-date health service to your community, thereby 
making your pharmacy outstanding in a competitive field. Im- 
proved prescription technique is an important part of this 
health service. Specialize along the lines that have very little 
or no competition, such as stains, buffered solutions, test solu- 
tions, physicians’, veterinary and hospital supplies. Large 
sums of money are spent each year by retail pharmacists in 
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newspaper and radio advertising, but detailing the physician 
has been neglected, although it is the most forceful form of 
professional advertising. Four-year men will be far better 
equipped to do this for you. 


The most important thing, perhaps, to you gentlemen 
owning pharmacies and interested in the financial welfare of 
your shop is that while the things I have mentioned increase 
your prestige and that of our profession as a-whole, they also 
result in added volume, more net profit and reduced fear of 
competition. The loss of pre-college apprentices is small in- 
deed compared to the gain in influence, income and security 
which more highly trained men will bring to your staff. 


When we graduated from a two-year course, we felt our 
collegiate training was adequate to practice pharmacy, and so 


it was—then! Those who have spent hours of hard study each 
week can still qualify as good professional pharmacists, for 


they have improved with the gradual increase of knowledge 
that goes with an advancing civilization. Those who have not 
extended their education can no longer qualify for the highest 
ranks of our profession. These people retain their positions 
through the accident of proprietorship or personality, not 
ability. 


Recall now your training of ten to twenty years ago and 
you must realize the tremendous advance made since then in 
the sciences with which the modern graduate must be familiar. 
In our time, Organic Chemistry was little more than a pure 
science with very little practical application. Today it is a 
basic factor in modern medication. The sulfas, the hormones, 
the vitamins and modern antiseptics and anesthetics are born 
of it. The micro-biotics, as penicillin, may soon acknowledge 
it. The science of endocrinology was little more than a phrase 
in our day. Today it is an important field of therapy, a science 
in its own right. Would we dare go back to a world without 
gonadotropins, the estrogens or the androgens? What of bac- 
teriology? Today whole communities are protected from epi- 
demic diseases by the practical application of this science. Its 
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scientific offspring—immunology—is of tremendous impor- 
tance to modern civilization. 

The two-year course does not afford sufficient time to 
teach the same things we learned a decade or two ago, and at 
the same time adequately train the student in the new sciences 
which have developed, and also give sufficient background to 
understand the rapid advancements which are sure to come. 
This is why we must give our future pharmacists at least four 
years of academic training. 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum* 


KENNETH REDMAN 


North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy 


The four-year curriculum had been adopted by only a few 
schools or colleges of pharmacy when Wulling! declared at 
the Rapid City meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in 1929, that “The five-year minimum undergraduate 
course is the next objective in pharmaceutical education.” 
Wulling? reiterated his stand the following year, notwith- 
standing considerable adverse criticism. 


In 1939, the Joint Committee on Degrees of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy? recommended “That 
the Colleges of Pharmacy be permitted and urged to offer a 
carefully planned curriculum of five or more collegiate years’ 
duration and that the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy be 
granted for the successful completion of such a curriculum.” 
tedman‘ (1938) was opposed to the professional degree 
of Doctor of Pharmacy and the same year the committee® 
reported that fifteen out of twenty-seven deans of Colleges of 
Pharmacy were opposed to the establishment of a professional 


* Read at the June 146 meeting of the Board and Colleges of District No. 5, at 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. Permission to publish granted at the request of the Editor. 
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degree at that time, but that several were in favor of such a 
degree at some future date. The committee recommended that 
the matter be dropped and “that the committees be discharged 
by the bodies that created them.” 


A resolution was adopted® at the 1944 meeting of Dis- 
trict Number Five of the American Association of Colleges of 
Fharmacy and the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy that: “... it is now time that consideration be given for 
the establishment of a pre-pharmaceutic year as a requirement 
for the study of pharmacy.” Swinyard’, in 1945. in a 
study of pharmacy curriculums over a twenty-five year period 
at the University of Idaho came to the conclusion “that we 
are trying to put five years’ work into four...” Netz® 
(1945) discussed the “One:Four vs. Two:Three Division of 
Pre-pharmaceutic and Pharmaceutic Study,” and Vincent® 
(1946) in a study of pharmacy curricula has pointed out 
that they “(and our Syllabus) must be the subjects of con- 
stant, critical study with periodic changes as found necessary.” 


Thus is may readily be seen that the pregnant problems 
confronting pharmaceutical education concern (1), the five- 
year curriculum, (2), the professional pharmacy degree, (3), 
the emphasis to be placed on professional courses, and (4), the 
emphasis to be placed on supplementary courses. In order to 
find out especially what the younger pharmaceutical educators* 
ure thinking about these problems, a pharmaceutical educator 
questionnaire was devised. 


The questionnaire was sent to seventy-five of the younger 
pharmaceutical educators, representing thirty-five schools in 
iwenty-seven states, the District of Columbia and one province 
in Canada. Thirty-three replies were received from twenty- 
one schools in eighteen states and one province in Canada. 
Replies came from all sections of the United States and from 
educators in the various fields of pharmacy. The following 
schools are represented: Drake University, University of 
Florida, University of Illinois, University of lowa, University 


* The writer is indebted to all who have so graciously cooperated in this study. 
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of Maryland, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, University 
of Michigan, University of Mississippi, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Nebraska, University of North Carolina, 
Ohio State University, University of Oklahoma, Ontario Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Oregon State College, Purdue University, 
Rutgers University, Saint Louis College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, University of Washington (Seattle), 
and the State College of Washington. 


The purpose of this paper is to report the results of this 
survey. 


Question 1. Do you believe that a five-year curriculum 
should be adopted? 


To this question fifteen or 45.5 per cent answered “yes,” fourteen 
or 42.4 per cent answered “No,” and four, corresponding to 12 per 
cent did not definitely answer. 


Question 2. (/f the answer to 1 is “yes’”) When? Give 
reasons therefor. 


Six per cent said “soon,” 9 per cent want the curriculum before 
1950, 15 per cent are either indefinite as to time or think we should 
wait for more than five years and 15.5 per cent expressed no preference 
as to time. 

Comment to this question is as follows: 


“We must act as soon as possible to keep up with progress in the 
field. Also, educationally feasible.” 


“Not until the survey by the American Council on Education 
is completed.” 


I do not believe we have tried the present four-year course 
sufficiently to warrant the addition of a fifth year in pharmacy. 
The latest suggestions in the Syllabus have gone part way in eliminating 
useless course work, but the deletions could be extended to make room 
for more pharmacology, hygiene and other courses which have a direct 
relationship to the needs of the practicing pharmacist, Only when we 
have reconstructed our present curricula, to the full extent, deleting 
the impractical and introducing practical and pertinent courses, are 
we justified in demanding a fifth year.” 
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“We have been toying with the idea of establishing the five-year 
curriculum but have, as yet, come to no decision whatsoever. Primarily 
we are still concerned with the matter of what sort of a program 
should be established and until we have come to some decision, obviously 
nothing will be done. It is my personal opinion that sooner or later the 
five-year curriculum must be instituted. I am not sure whether it would 
be wise to do so at present.” 


“T think it would be a very foolish move.” 


“Not within the next five years. The four-year course has not been 
established sufficiently to have given it a proper trial.” 


“The present four-year course leading to the B. S, degree, and 
the present M.S. and Ph. D. curricula appear to meet all present needs 
satisfactorily—-why a five-year course? All we need is the proper 
courses to make up these curricula.” 


“T think that it is not so much a question of adopting a five-year 
curriculum as it is a question of the purpose to be served by such a 
policy. If it is a question of making it harder to graduate, then it is 
necessary. It does not necessarily follow though, that the caliber of the 
graduate will be increased. The poor student can worry through five 
years just the same. The raising of standards would be achieved in 
another and less expensive way, when considered from both the uni- 
versity and the student point of view. There is room for the exercise of 
considerably more selection of student body (in spite of printed catalog 
statements, which often are not followed) and there is much room 
for the revision and improvement of existing curricula, both of which 
would raise the quality of the finished product without increasing 
costs.” 


“I am not necessarily insistent on the status quo of the pharmacy 
curriculum at four years but in looking around at the various type 
stores, one can find individals running quite successful stores of the 
general and the strictly professional type with less than four years of 
college training. This does not mean that they would not be better 
qualified had the course consisted of four years when they went through 
school. It is more a reflection of the individual's ability. Stretching 
the course to five years does not change a person’s ability.” 


“To answer question number one, my answer can be either yes or 
no, depending on the objective to be achieved. Before taking the step 
to five years, we should be certain that all possible is being done within 
the four years to turn out a creditable pharmacist.” 
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“(a) To allow for selection of students based on a pre-pro- 
fessional year performance. 


(b) To allow some flexibility in our program. 


(c) To keep a constant level of graduates from year to year. 
(A five-year program will lower our numbers but I believe it will also 
stabilize that number. It has done so in the other health sciences when 
their educational requirements were increased.)” 


“(1) To prevent inevitable crowding of the profession a few years 
hence. 


(2) To attract a higher type of young men to pharmacy. 


(3) Above all, to prepare young men to practice pharmacy com- 
petently.” 


“In Canada we will adopt this course (a five-year curriculum) 
when we have done sufficient missionary work so that there will be 
unified cooperation of everyone behind it.” 


“Four-year course is too loaded with required courses of a purely 
scientific or technical nature and there just is no opportunity for the 
pharmacist-to-be to enjoy some of the cultural courses offered by the 


University. 


“However, a five-year program should not be adopted without 
changing the practical aspects of pharmacy so as to provide something 
other than ‘the love for humanity’ as an inducement for prospective 
students. First of all, pharmacy should develop a first class reputation. 
Secondly, the number of working hours per day should be reduced to 
eight. 


“Thirdly the registered pharmacist’s pay should be not less than 
$75.00 per week. 


“I believe that educators in pharmacy should take an active 
interest in the pay-hour conditions because the rate of pay is a direct 
measure of the value of our teaching, in the eyes of the public as 
well as of employers.” 


“In about ten years, since it will take at least that long to 
consolidate the gains made during the past twenty years.” 


“As soon as the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
or some other agency can force all accredited colleges to teach whatever 
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curriculum they describe in their catalogs at a level of performance 
-_ suitable to college or university credit.” 


“Scientific information is now demanding more time for study.” 


Question 3. (Jf the answer to 1 is “yes’’) What kind of a 
five-year curriculum would you suggest? 


a. One year pre-professional and four years pharmacy. 
(1-4). 


b. One year pre-professional, three years fundamental 
courses in pharmacy, and one year specialization in 
pharmacy branches. (1-3-1). 


c. Two years pre-professional and three years pharmacy. 
(2-3). 


Nineteen per cent preferred a, the 1-4 plan, 19 per cent pre- 
ferred b, the 1-3-1 plan, and 9 per cent preferred c, the 2-3 plan. 


Comment on question three is as follows: 


“I do not like to set up artificial classifications such as are 
indicated by “pre-profession” and “professional.” If the training 
required is necessary it should be considered as a part of the pro- 
fessional training.” 


“Either a or c. This requires considerable thought.” 


“We have wavered—between the 1-3-1 and the 2-3 programs—. 
We are more favorably inclined toward the 1-3-1 curriculum with the 
last year being developed somewhat in the nature of a clinical year—” 


Question 4. What degree should be offered in the five-year 
curriculum ? 


Fifteen per cent suggested the B.S. degree, 3 per cent suggested 
2 B.S. in Pharmacy, 9 per cent suggested the M.S. degree, 6 per cent 
suggested an M.S. in Pharmacy, 3 per cent suggested Master of Phar- 
maceutical Science or Master of Pharmacy, 3 per cent suggested Certi- 
fied American Pharmacist or Pharmacist. 


Comment on question four: 


| 
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“Just call it a degree in pharmacy—no Doctor degree.” 


' “Whatever the degree, it must be one which will be recognized 
by all graduate schools of most Universities.” 


“The problem of the degree to be offered is likewise difficult. 
Certainly graduates of a five-year program are entitled to something 
more than a bachelor’s degree. It has been my personal opinion that 
a degree comparable to that given in Business Administration could 
well be established. Just how to designate it, I do not know—perhaps 
Master of Pharmaceutical Science, or something such.” 


“Bachelor of Pharmacy with the B.S. at the end of four years if 
desired.” 


“The problem of the degree to be offered has been already dis- 
cussed and I have even seen printed statements favoring “Doctor of 
Pharmacy.” We had that for a two-year course in some schools years 
ago. Just as one cannot legislate honesty, one can not confer dignity 
by words alone. Some of the discredit pharmacy now carries comes 
from the practices of two to three decades ago. The degree for a 
five-year course MUST be in line with other academic degrees if it is 
to retain any respect at all. Doctor of Pharmacy for 5 years will 
never make an individual bear as much réspect as a Doctor of Medicine. 
The two would not be equivalent in any sense of the words, That leaves 
us with the only alternative, Master of Science in Pharmacy. Some 
will say that the Master’s Degree is losing significance, and I agree. 
However, it is to be preferred to a new creation or to lowering the 
sandards of a Doctor’s degree.” 


At the North Dakota Agricultural College, the School of 
Engineering offers two five-year curricula, leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Architecture and B. S. in Agricultural 
Engineering, respectively. The professional degrees of Agri- 
cultural Engineer and Architectural Engineer are reserved 
for those who have been engaged for at least five years in pro- 
fessional and educational work and present a satisfactory 
thesis. This suggests either Bachelor of Pharmacy or Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy for the five-year curriculum in this 


field. 


Question 5. Do you think that more emphasis or less 
emphasis should be placed upon the following subjects than is 
given in the Syllabus 5th Ed. (tentative)? Please comment 


freely. 


= 
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. Pharmaceutical Problems 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Pharmaceutical Theory 

. Pharmacognosy (Macroscopical) 
Pharmacognosy (Microscopical) 
Pharmacology 

Biologicals 

. Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemicals 

. Drug Assay 


A. Pharmaceutical Problems.—Eighty-eight per cent of the re- 
plies received indicate satisfactory emphasis on pharmaceutical prob- 
lems, while 9 per cent thought there should be greater emphasis and 3 
per cent thought there should be less time devoted to this subject. 


One person suggested that “it is better to integrate with the other 
courses in order that the application as well as the ‘theory’ may be 
grasped by the student.” 


“More emphasis should be placed on a, (Pharmaceutical Prob- 
lems), b. (Pharmaceutical Preparations), and c. (Pharmaceutical 
Theory), if pharmacy wants to stay as pharmacy and not turn into 
something else.” 


B. Pharmaceutical Preparations.—Eighty-eight per cent were 
satisfied with the Syllabus requirements for this subject, while 9 per 
cent thought there should be greater emphasis and 3 per cent thought 
there should be less, 


C. Pharmaceutical Theory.—Eighty-two per cent indicated satis- 
faction with pharmaceutical theory or expressed no opinion. Twelve 
per cent thought there should be greater emphasis, and 6 per cent were 
in favor of less emphasis. 


D. Pharmacognosy (Macroscopical).—Fifty-eight per cent of the 
questionnaires answered indicated satisfaction with macroscopic phar- 
macognosy, 33 per cent indicated less emphasis should be given, and 
9 per cent indicated greater emphasis should be given. 


E. Pharmacognosy (Microscopical).—Sixty-one per cent of those 
reporting were in favor of the status quo, 30 per cent were in favor of 
less emphasis and 9 per cent wanted more emphasis. Comment was as 
follows: “I believe it unnecessary as a separate required course.* 


* Microscopic pharmacognosy is not required as a separate course in the tentative 
5th ed. of the Syllabus (revised). 
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Certainly some should be included in the ordinary course in pharma- 
cognosy, with further microscopic work reserved as an elective course 
for those who plan to major in pharmacognosy.”’ One person suggested 
that some work in chemical microscopy be included. 


“I do not believe the scope is necessary to the study of crude 
drugs since crudes are becoming less and less in number. Also, drugs 
are obtainable in standardized forms from pharmaceutical houses the 
same as are the preparations from them. There is less and less need for 
a microscopical knowledge of any drug by the retail pharmacist. A 
macroscopical identification of a select number of outstanding drugs 
is sufficient for all practical purposes. The microscopical phase of the 
study should be a consideration in the graduate phase of the subject.” 


F. Pharmacology.—Sixty-seven per cent gave no indication of a 
desire for a change of emphasis in pharmacology, 2 per cent want more 
work and 6 per cent want less work in this course. One individual 
commented as follows: “This subject should be increased to a full 
year course with adequate laboratory facilities to permit the student 
to study the actions of many of the outstanding drugs.” 


G. Biologicals.—Seventy per cent gave no expression for a change 
of emphasis on Biologicals, 27 per cent want greater emphasis and 
3 per cent suggested less emphasis on biologicals. One individual 
suggested that work be incorporated in the course in pharmacognosy 
and be allocated one-fourth of a semester in time. Another school is 
instituting a course in biologicals which will take up all animal 
drugs, their preparations, hormones, toxoids, antitoxins and anti- 


biotics. 


Another comments as follows: “I believe that a course in biologi- 
cals and glandular products should be a requirement.” 


H. Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemicals.—Eighty-eight per cent 
of the returns indicated satisfaction with present Syllabus emphasis on 
inorganic pharmaceutical chemicals, while 9 per cent wanted more, 
and 3 per cent less emphasis. 


I. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemicals.—Sevent-three per cent 
gave no indication for a change of emphasis, while 27 per cent of the 
questionnaires indicated that more emphasis should be given to this 
subject. 


J. Drug Assay.—Eighty-two per cent gave no indication for a 
change of emphasis, 12 per cent want greater, and 6 per cent less 
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emphasis on drug assay. The following comments on drug assay are 
included: 


“It (the Syllabus) does, however, become overly enthusiastic in the 
matter of bio-assay. I cannot see how this course could be intelligently 
taken by students who have no more background in subjects such as 
physiology, biological chemistry, and even anatomy than do the phar- 
macy students.’’* 


“More for those expecting to do scientific work and less for drug 
store operators.” 


“Ninety-six hours doesn’t seem to be sufficient laboratory time 
to cover both Elementary quantitative analysis and Pharmaceutical 
Testing and Assaying. I: would like to have the laboratory time 
doubled.” 


General comments on question 5: 


“The assigned emphasis seems to represent a fair value in each 
case. The outline should be approved (improved?) by eliminating 
duplications of material, with the understanding that the subheadings 
would be transferred when deemed desirable. There is probably a great 
deal of value in Dr. Vincent’s' suggestion to include maximums for the 
emphasis as well as the present minimums, 


“There is entirely too much required work in the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus 5th Edition. All of the courses under 5 should receive con- 
sideration with a minimum only requirement; the maximum to be left 
to the individual school.” 


“T am certain that each college is long on perhaps one or the other 
of the subjects which you have outlined and short with regard to others. 
Wherever such conditions exist I am certain that the staffs concerned 
should make such adjustments as they believe are best suited for their 
particular staff.” 


“We feel that the allotment re time and material in the fifth 
Syllabus is quite appropriate.” 


“If all the subjects listed here, as outlined in the Syllabus, were 
taught thoroughly, it would take five years to do it. More time would 


* It is possible that this criticism is directed toward the 5th edition of the Syllabus, 
instead of the 5th edition, revised, for there is very little work on bio-assay to 
found in the latter and that not as a separate course or with mandatory laboratory 


work. 
¢ Vincent, Hugh C., Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 10, p. 27 (16) is evidently referred to. 
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be required than is allotted by the Syllabus to cover all of the items 
detailed in the present outlines. It is obvious to any experienced 
teacher that many of the items must be barely mentioned in order to 
get them into the allotted time.” 


“It is impossible to judge a course either by the time allotted to 
it or the outline as given in any Syllabus. The person giving the course 
is the chief concern.—The chief pharmaceutical problem is an adequate 
and well trained teaching staff. If the staffs of all the colleges of 
pharmacy were well grounded in education and pharmacy we would 
not have so much trouble with the Syllabus.” 


Question 6. Check the college courses which you believe 
would be of value to the pharmacy student. 


The results of the survey on question 6 are given in 
table I. 


TABLE I 
‘Course % Checked Course % Checked 
Communicable Diseases ...51 
Bookkeeping 66 Blood Analysis _.... 
66 Veterinary Remedies 
60 ........................ 39 
Fungicides and Insecticides....60 33 
Public Speaking -................... 60 Pustegraphy 
Cosmetics ..................-. 57 Truss Fitting .... 
CS 54 Water Analysis ...................... 15 


Comments on question 6: 


“Biochemistry should be added.” “Photography, truss fitting and 
veterinary remedies can be learned later out of school.” 


“All courses named are of value, but many should be elective 
subjects. Choice should be made depending upon where the student 
intends to practice or type of store he plans to operate, i. e., rural areas 
or large cities, commercial or professional type of store.” 


“Many of the above are included in existing courses.” 
“All of these might be of value, but the main parts of the sub- 


ject matter might well be referred to in other courses instead of setting 
up separate courses.” 


= 
= 
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Courses not mentioned but suggested include: parenteral 
solutions, advertising, business law, new and non-official 
remedies, window display, synthesizing of organic compounds, 
sociology, psychology, history, and business English. 


“The undergraduate course should make available commercial 
subjects for those going into the retail store, Retail Pharmacy does 
have a commercial side, and the sooner the schools recognize that 
phase the sooner will the criticisms of the pharmacy curriculum by 
the Retail Pharmacists be lessened. 


Pharmacy, as a whole, also has a scientific side, and we must 
train some pharmacists to the end that they will be capable of doing 
the highest type of research.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The results of a pharmaceutical educator survey have 
been made available. There is only a slight majority of those 
expressing a definite opinion in favor of a five-year curricu- 
lum. Opinion is about equally divided as to whether the five- 
year curriculum should be adopted within the next four years 
or whether we should wait for more than five years. 


2. Some of the reasons advanced for the five-year cur- 
riculum are: to allow for better selection of students, to allow 
some flexibility in our program, to prevent crowding of the 
profession, to attract a higher type of young men to pharmacy, 
and to prepare young men to practice pharmacy competently. 


3. The two leading plans for a five-year curriculum met 
with equal favor, i.e., one year pre-professional and four years 
of pharmacy (1-4) and one year pre-professional, three years 
fundamental courses in pharmacy, and one year specialization 
in pharmacy branches (1-3-1). This latter plan is a more re- 
cent proposal than the others and has shown up surprisingly 
well for this reason. 


4. As to the five-year degree the greatest number (15 
per cent) were in favor of the B. S. degree. The writer sug- 
gests either the Bachelor of Pharmacy or Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy degree. 
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5. The majority in each case was satisfied with the pres- 
ent assigned emphasis in our professional courses. The great- 
est inclinations were to put less emphasis on pharmacognosy, 
and more emphasis on biologicals, pharmacology and organic 
pharmaceutical chemicals. Some have either suggested or are 
incorporating such work as biologicals into the pharmacog- 
nosy course, instead of establishing a separate course. 


6. Biologicals headed the list of other courses believed 
of value to the pharmacy student, followed by bookkeeping, 
proprietaries, economics, etc. It was surprising to see veter- 
inary remedies so far down the list, being eleventh in a group 
of sixteen. In agricultural regions this is becoming more and 
more important, and since all cities are surrounded by agri- 
cultural areas, it would seem that this subject is one that we 
cannot afford to overlook. 


7. Although opinion has not yet crystalized sufficiently to 
demand the immediate adoption of the five-year pharmacy 
curriculum, it seems probable that it is only a matter of time. 
This would allow more time for greater specialization and 
also for cultural subjects. The pharmacy graduate would then 
fit the definition of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler when he said: 
“The modern specialist should be a broadly educated man 


sharpened to a point.’’!? 
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The Use of Drug Store Operating Statements and 
Balance Sheets as Teaching Material in Accounting 
for Pharmacy Students” 


PAUL C. OLSEN 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


The teaching of accounting to pharmacy students pre- 
sents problems of selection and method, which certainly have 
not been easy for one to solve with any degree of success. The 
principal justification for devoting any time to teaching ac- 
counting to pharmacy students is the belief that a substantial 
proportion of these students will become either owners of 
drugs stores or employees in these stores. There is ample evi- 
dence that this is the case and that, in the immediate future 
the number of pharmacy students entering its retail branches 
will increase. 


Under these circumstances, training in accounting should 
include a considerable amount of practice in the interpreta- 
tion of accounting records. A mere familiarity with book- 
keeping technique is by no means sufficient. Indeed teaching 
that is too closely confined to bookkeeping techniques is apt to 
leave the student with such a feeling of revulsion toward the 
entire subject that he has no interest then or in later life in 
interpretations resulting from accounting records. 


A complication in the successful teaching of accounting 
to pharmacy students has always been that accounting is itself 
a profession with standards in every way comparable to those 
imposed by law on the practice of pharmacy. Professional ac- 
countants are graduates of recognized colleges and universities 
and must pass examinations by state boards to be entitled to 
the designation “Certified Public Accountant.” Thus the phar- 
macy student studying accounting is in the position of trying 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 1946 
meeting at Pittsburgh. 
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to acquire simultaneously a knowledge of another profession 
in sufficient degree to enable him to use the tools of this other 
profession in a retail business. 


I have found that the use of the “Accounting and Record 
System” for the retail pharmacy that is published by Eli Lilly 
and Company eliminates from a course in accounting for phar- 
macy students, the necessity of spending any great amount 
of time on bookkeeping technique. The Lilly Accounting and 
Record System is a one volume, columnar book (in case you 
are not already familiar with it) which is offered to drug store 
owners with the compliments of its publishers as a means of 
keeping the necessary financial records of their establishments. 
The book is designed in such a manner that the user, without 
any previous knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting, can use 
the Lilly Accouuting and Record System, and from it evolve 
the summary statements and other financial guideposts that 
are accepted as absolutely necessary in any well conducted 
retail store. 


As teaching material in connection with the Lilly Account- 
ing and Record System I have used a serial presentation in 
mimeographed form of each item of expense along with the 
daily totals of the receipts of the store by departments and 
from miscellaneous services and other sources. These serial 
presentations or lesson sheets can be prepared by anyone from 
the actual records of a drug store. If any of you are interested 
in getting copies of the lesson sheets I use, I shall be glad to 
send them to you. The student’s task is to transfer these serial 
items to the appropriate spaces in the Lilly book and then total 
and summarize the resulting figures. Students with sufficient 
ability to reach the third or fourth year in a course in phar- 
macy are able to do this work without difficulty. About 36 
clock hours are required for recording and summarizing a 
year’s transactions in this manner. The transactions involved 
in a drug store in a year are to some extent repetitive, but do 
not seem to be so repetitive as to be unnecessarily monotonous. 
I think that it is well for the student to acquire in this manner 
from such a laboratory exercise, an appreciation of the physi- 
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cal labor that is involved in a drug store in the preparation and 
summary of the vitally necessary accounting records. 


A possible substitute is for the student to have already 
entered in his book and totalled the required entries for six 
or even nine months and then for the instructor to require the 
student to make the necessary entries, totals and summaries 
for the remaining months and to combine these to make the 
year’s totals. 


I believe that the value of this laboratory practice to the 
student is multiplied many times if he is also required to 
analyze and interpret the resulting summary and totals he has 
prepared from the year’s entries. Such an analysis of the 
annual statement of income requires, first that the figures in 
it must beconverted to a common denominator. The common 
denominator most generally used is a percentage with sales 
the base as 100‘¢. With all the experience that pharmacy stu- 
dents have in calculating and preparing percentage solutions 
they still seem to experience difficulty in converting the finan- 
cial records of a drug store to a percentage basis which does 
not do violence to the physical principle that the sum of the 
parts must equal the whole. 


The percentages of greatest consequence are; cost of 
goods sold; gross margins; the individual items of expense ; the 
total expense; and the profit. A useful exercise is to compare 
the percentages resulting from the laboratory exercise with 
the percentages reported annually as the typical costs and 
margins of drug stores. These typical figures appear in each 
year’s edition of the Lilly Digest, also published by Eli Lilly 
and Company. 


The statement of assets and liabilities also offers oppor- 
tunity for interesting and useful analysis. Some ratios of 
figures appearing only in the statement of assets and liabilities 
are of importance. Other ratios involve figures appearing both 
in the statement of assets and liabilities and the statement 


of income. 
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Among these ratios are :— 


(1) Merchandise stock to cost of goods sold. This is 
usually referred to as the rate of turnover of the 
merchandise stock. 


(2) Fixed assets to total assets. 
(3) Current assets to total assets. 
(4) Stock to sales. 
(5) Current assets to current liabilities. 
(6) Current liabilities to total liabilities. 
(7) Profit to sales. 
(8) Profit to net worth. 
(9) Current assets to net worth. 
(10) Profit to net working capital. 


When the student has had practice in calculating these 
percentages and ratios he should be asked to express his judg- 
ment as to the causes of relationships which are obviously un- 
profitable and dangerous and the steps which, in his opinion, 
should be taken to correct these conditions. 


As a final step in a course in accounting for pharmacy 
students it is very much worthwhile to give the student, as 
laboratory and test exercises, the necessary figures from as 
many different drug stores as time permits and then to have 
the student prepare from these figures in conventional account- 
ing form for each store the statement of income and the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities. To get together these state- 
ments, the student necessarily must be able to recognize and 
place in their proper relationship the various items of income, 
expense, assets and liabilities. 


The previous exercise in preparing the actual accounting 
records of a drug store for part or all of the year should have 
given the student a knowledge of how these items of income, 
expense, assets, and liabilities are determined and arranged. 
He thus is ready for exercise and practice in their 
interpretation. 


| 
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It is inspiring and heartening for the instructor to ob- 
serve the shrewd insight and practical conclusions and sug- 
gestions that students offer from analytical work of this kind. 
I believe, therefore, that it is of the utmost importance that in 
our teaching of accounting to pharmacy students we be always 
on guard against over-emphasis on techniques and methods 
particularly the onerous and monotonous bookkeeping tech- 
niques and methods, and under-emphasis on analysis and con- 
structive comments about the facts revealed by accounting 
records and statements. 


Teaching Aims in Pharmacognosy” 


RALPH F. VOICT 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy 


During the past year several administrators of colleges 
of pharmacy have questioned the future of pharmacognosy. 
Many schools of pharmacy in need of a pharmacognosy teach- 
er manage to get along with some member of the chemistry 
or pharmacy staff teaching the pharmacognosy courses. 


It is rather difficult for an instructor to institute new and 
interesting changes from the old routine, when his teaching 
load is more than normal. As a result there is a decreased in- 
terest in the subject matter on the part of the students and 
staff members which raises the question as to whether this 
work is worth while and finally, what place does pharmacog- 
nosy have in a pharmacy curriculum. 


Pharmacognosy should be considered from a practical 
viewpoint and not as a required course of so many hours and 
the study of so many drugs. One should consider the broad 
scope of pharmacognosy, whereby it is an applied science 


* Assistant Professor of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology, University of Illinois, 
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and is based upon the fundamental biological sciences of zo- 
ology, bacteriology and botany. The department shares a 
major responsibility in preparing the student to give practi- 
cal answers to questions which involve the practical applica- 
tion of these biological sciences. 


If every teacher of pharmacognosy feels this responsibili- 
ty, he will realize that there is an important place for pharma- 
cognosy in the curriculum. It will then be his aim to prove the 
value of this subject by his teachings. 


One of the chief routes by which to accomplish success- 
fully a plan, an idea, or an aim is to have or create an inter- 
est. Naturally, the items most commonly employed during 
the present era in medicine and in the allied sciences arouse 
the greatest interest. All of those subjects which entail the 
fundamentals of the biological sciences should be included in 
the pharmacognosy program. 


For example, a study should be made of the plant or ani- 
raal sources from which the currently used chemicals or ex- 
tractives are made. On the other hand, plant physiology and 
the general problems involved should be understood when 
chemicals of either synthetic or natural sources are employed 
on living matter. It is generally accepted that a pharmacist 
should handle all chemicals and their preparations which may 
be dangerous or even questionably dangerous and it is also 
agreed that he understands the nature of the chemical and its 
reactions whether it be for man, animal or plant. 


Herbicides are very popular at the present time. Would 
a knowledge of the manner of action, the plant physiology and 
the limited uses of the various weed killers be of any value to 
a pharmacist? Insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides and aller- 
gens are other examples that need further elaboration in most 
pharmacognosy courses. 


Much criticism has been directed toward the supposedly 
“old” vegetable drugs. It is interesting to recall how frequent- 
ly an “old” drug is revived and attains a height of popularity, 
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not because of the whole drug itself,.but because of a certain 
chemical constituent that has been extracted, purified and 
successfully employed. 


The present trend, in medicine and the allied sciences, is 
to employ a single ingredient whenever possible. The pure 
chemical or specially prepared extractive when standardized 
and sometimes compounded with an inert substance is pre- 
ferred. Therefore the teacher should aim to revise the courses 
to fit the present day trend of thought. 


Since the chemical constituent is more important, it ap- 
pears that all vegetable and animal drugs should be studied on 
a chemical basis of classification. For example, the carbohyd- 
rate, the glycoside and the alkaloid containing drugs should 
be studied as separate chemical groups. Other general chemi- 
cal classes such as the fatty acids, fixed oils, fats and waxes, 
volatile oils, mucilages and gums, tannins, enzymes and other 
groups should be considered. The order in which these various 
groups should be studied is often a question. Many of these 
classes are closely associated on either a chemical, physical or 
physiological basis and various classifications are thus made 
possible. These relationships may be considered when the 
general properties of each group are studied. Some groups, 
for example, such as the glycoside, the alkaloid or volatile oil 
containing drugs are subdivided on a chemical basis. 


Each U.S.P. or N.F. drug should be placed in one of these 
major chemical groups and then, when feasible, in its respec- 
tive subdivision. By the time one group is completely covered 
the student has learned the relationship of that group to the 
other groups, and has obtained the necessary information in 
detail. 


New items of a plant or animal source coming into prom- 
inence may be easily and quickly assigned to their proper 
group. As a result, the student should have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the old and new drugs based on a chemical classi- 
fication. It is believed that the student will realize a greater 
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practical value and have a greater interest in biological 
materials. 


Some of the drugs that cannot be classified in one of these 
chemical groups should be reinvestigated in due time. Many 
of the newer drugs of a biological source are difficult to classi- 
fy chemically but an active effort is made to learn more about 
their constituents. 


Another aim is to select and develop potential candidates 
for graduate work in pharmacognosy. The instructor will 
have to spend much extra time in directing the activities of 
the undergraduate student interested in such a program. It 
will require the careful consideration of many factors before 
encouraging the student to continue in graduate study. Since 
each outstanding graduate student can be a credit to the teach- 
er and to the school in which he completed his undergraduate 
work, it is very important to select only the best. 


It is hoped that the fulfillment of one objective will stimu- 
late further thought. An accumulation of successes may re- 
sult in further benefits. Perhaps by this time the adminis- 
trator has renewed his interest in pharmacognosy because the 
department has developed the practical aspect of the subject 
matter. 


An administrator, such as the president of any commer- 
cial organization, is eager to see that every department is 
a paying proposition. When a department begins to pay div- 
idends the president authorizes further investments and im- 
provements. The same could be true for the pharmacognosy 
department. Then the instructor will realize the accomplish- 
ment of many more teaching aims, such as an improved bud- 
get, the acquirement of more modern equipment, an increase 
in staff members and an opportunity to direct research. 

An inventory of one’s self, a survey of many problems, 
und an open discussion may reveal several other undeveloped 
potentialities and ideas. Since there is strength in a well- 
co-ordinated plan, it is just as possible to organize and direct 
all of the teaching aims into a single motive; that is, continue 
to support the science of pharmacognosy. 
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Education vs. Training in Pharmacy” 


GEORGE E. CROSSEN 
Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy 


The principal objective of schools of pharmacy is to pre- 
pare their students for a high degree of proficience in profes- 
sional practice by imparting to them the art of pharmacy and 
its related sciences. Superimposed upon this and not a whit 
less important, but often overlooked by many of us, is or 
should be the over all objective of the university, education of 
the student for responsible citizenship. 


How well we are preparing our students for these dual 
responsibilities can best be judged by scanning the current 
catalogues of the various schools and colleges. In almost every 
case, the answer is the same. More and ever increasing pro- 
fessional demands have forced general educational and cul- 
tural studies farther and farther into the background, even 
into oblivion. It is as though we in the colleges are so con- 
cerned with training the student to earn a livelihood that we 
neglect teaching him the things he needs to know to get the 
most out of living. 


This is a serious indictment; one that cannot be lightly 
passed off as the responsibility of someone else. Each of us 
has his share of shaping the curricula under which the phar- 
macists of the future will be trained. Most of us can say, with 
justifiable pride, that they will be well trained. But, will they 
be educated? And, lacking education, can they be expected to 
realize their full capabilities as citizens or, for that matter, as 
pharmacists? 


We have all come to realize the fact that the major portion 
of our curriculum is designed to prepare the student for pro- 
fessional activity which, we will admit, constitutes only a 
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minor part of the duties most of our graduates will be called 
upon to perform. We can and do justify this on the basis of 
the importance of the prescription as the sole reason for our 
existence as a separate class under public health laws. Further, 
we tell ourselves, sometimes rather smugly, that we are now 
also preparing the student for his commercial activities by 
offering him courses in economics, salesmanship, window dec- 
orating, and what have you. In this latter respect we seem to 
have placed ourselves in the position of the person who couldn’t 
see the trees because of the leaves. 


Admitted that in this hard and materialistic world of 
ours a course offered to a college student should have some 
“practical” value or application. But what is more important 
to all of us than the written or the spoken word, by one or the 
other of which every activity of our existence is influenced, in- 
cluding the selling of ourselves and our services to a prospec- 
tive employer? And how much speech, vocabulary building, 
debate, creative writing and topics of similar character appear 
in our average curriculum? In addition, where, outside of the 
drug store into which approximately 90 per cent of our stu- 
dents will some day go, does one come in closer contact with 
the sociological problems of a community? Or where does one 
have greater need or better application for the principles of 
psychology, logic, philosophy, history, political science, inter- 
national relations, foundations and weaknesses of national 
power, and a host of other humanistic topics not even remote- 
ly related to the natural sciences? 


It is not contended that the purely technical courses in 
the natural sciences be deleted in favor of the more cultural 
subjects, nor is it held that they are over emphasized in the 
main in our persent curricula. It is believed, however, that 
opportunity for furthering his general education should and 
must be presented to the student during his period of technical 
training. If time for presenting these subjects cannot be made 
available through other means, then the curriculum must be 
expanded to five, six or even seven years if necessary. This is 
a question that must be faced; a decision that must be made. 
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But the question cannot be approached nor the decision made 
in terms of material value of such additional education to the 
student. Rather, the problem must be viewed from the stand- 
point of the ultimate value of the student’s education to him- 
self, to his profession, and to society as a whole. 


The world looks to those with college training for leader- 
ship, today more than ever before. If we, as Teachers of 
Pharmacy, fail to contribute our share to that leadership, then 
we shall have failed in one of our most important duties as 
educators, and we shall have lost the right to be considered as 
the leaders of those who shall themselves some day lead. 


The Washington Experiment* 


L. WAIT RISING 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy 


THE WASHINGTON EXPERIMENT will be discussed 
under the following sub-titles: 


What is it? 

Why was it undertaken? 
What success did it have? 
Why was it stopped? 
Should it be re-established? 


oe, wh = 


For the title of the discussion I am indebted to Dean R. 
A. Lyman’; for the necessity of writing it I must bow in the 
direction of several who seemingly object to research in educa- 
tion when it touches pharmacy. As most of them are my good 
friends and one in particular is, geographically speaking, a 
close neighbor, I hope they will bear with some gentle chiding 
relative to their reasoning concerning The Washington 


Experiment. 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy at the 186 meeting at 
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1. What Is It? 


By way of explanation let me recall for you the article 
titled “Theory and Practice Can Be Combined’ which ap- 
peared in the October 1945 issue of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. It described a teaching experi- 
ment we were conducting at the University of Washington 
which aimed at the direct correlation of pharmacy in college 
and in practice. 


To carry it out, a course for seniors was established and 
named “Professional Pharmacy.” It required two classes plus 
one laboratory a week and earned three credits. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Seattle professional pharmacies to 
use their prescription departments for the laboratories. Each 
agreed to take one or two students for an afternoon or morning 
laboratory and instruct them in the practical application of 
things learned in college. , 


One of the class periods was devoted to a lecture on the 
problems relating to the conduct of a professional pharmacy 
and the other to a pooled discussion of how the various prob- 
lems were solved in the laboratory institutions. There were, 
therefore, two regular classes on the campus and one labora- 
tory off the campus. 


2. Why Was It Undertaken? 


One of the principle complaints about academic pharmacy 
is the great difference between the student’s experience in col- 
lege and what he encounters after graduation. Stepping into 
practice is too often like moving into a new world. The 
strangeness of his new environment and his inability at first 
to cope with even simple situations is a shock to him and a 
disappointment to his employer. It isn’t fiction when the em- 
ployer tells the recent graduate he won’t be worth his salt for 
several months despite his degree. 


Now, if some practical academic means could be formed 
for bridging this gap between theory and practice, between 
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college and post-graduate life, wouldn’t it be worth while? 
Isn’t it highly desirable to have a place where both the teach- 
er, whom the student is shortly to leave, and the employer with 
whom he is soon to be associated, can work jointly with him, 
the one finishing off his academic responsibilities and the other 
laying foundations for new duties? I am sure we did that in 
The Washington Experiment. The University is particularly 
fortunate in being located in a city recognized everywhere 
for the outstanding quality and number of its professional 
pharmacies. The men who own and staff these stores in gen- 
eral possess pharmaceutical backgrounds superior to that of 
most college professors, and in several instances their aca- 
demic training stems not only from pharmacy but also from 
medical schools. We have, therefore, a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to secure through these laboratory stores the very 
highest type of academic bridge between theory and practice. 
We would be negligent if we failed to grasp it. 


3. What Success Did It Have? 


The correlation between theory and practice was near 
perfection. The students could begin to dovetail the academic 
with what they would be doing after graduation. The trans- 
ition from student to practicing pharmacist was made less 
abrupt. The students were doing a greater variety of labora- 
tory work under actual conditions of practice with close super- 
vision by both professional pharmacist and instructor than 
would ever be possible under the ordinary system of teaching. 
Very definitely the professional pharmacy is the best possible 
laboratory for advanced students. It is analagous to the cadet 
training of seniors in hospital pharmacies under the super- 
vision of a registered man and is more broadly practical. It 
corresponds to the clinical courses in medical schools con- 
ducted in county and other off-campus clinics. So it should be 
apparent that better trained pharmacists were the direct result 
of the course. 


Both students and managers were pleased with the over- 
all achievements. It meant work for the supervising pharma- 
cists because strange and often timid students had to be given 
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considerable supervision in all they did, but the sacrifice was 
gladly made in every instance. It meant extra work for the in- 
structor through the time required for routine check-ups with 
the pharmacies to gather reports on his students and for ar- 
ranging their schedules. He was compensated by the praises 
heaped upon the course by all connected with it and by the 
fact that the state association asked its continuance and ex- 
tension. Further evidence to encourage the instructor has 
been the public support of the program by pharmaceutical 
educators like Dr. Lyman' and Dr. Kaufman’. 


4. Why Was It Stopped? 


The answer can be found by a perusal of the report of 
the Committee on Educational and Membership Standards‘ 
which appeared in the January 1946 issue of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. A letter received by its 
chairman in protest, and published in part in the report, re- 
sulted in a resolution disapproving granting credit for practi- 
cal work done in drug stores. It seems that a similar letter to, 
the chairman of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education produced a similar resolution by that body which 
is also quoted in the report referred to above. 


It is my feeling that both resolutions are the result of 
misunderstanding concerning the course and that there is 
considerable difference between the usual interpretation of 
“practical work done in a drug store” and supervised labora- 
tory instruction in some of America’s outstanding professional 
pharmacies. These institutions devote themselves principally 
to the dispensing of medicines and the problems arising there- 
from. Where better train a student for one three-hour labora- 
tory a week some time in his senior year—particularly when 
he comes back to the campus and in pooled class discussions 
compares and analyzes his experiences in the light of what his 
classmates have learned in their laboratories? 


I think the letter that apparently precipitated the com- 
mittee and council action could have been examined more care- 
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fully to determine the validity of its arguments. I know that 
opportunity was given for rebuttal but not to the originator of 
the experiment. 


It is my purpose, therefore, to analyze the protesting let- 
ter point by point so you can examine its logic and be better 
prepared to form an unbiased opinion concerning the wisdom 
of the two resolutions just mentioned. 


On page 81 of the January issue the letter begins with, 
“To my way of thinking, this is a direct reversion to by-gone 
days when students went to school in the morning and worked 
afternoons and nights in some drug store. I can see very 
clearly that this will demoralize our educational standards be- 
cause of the fact that if one school can do this, schools every- 
where should be permitted to do the same.” “Reversion,” “by- 
gone days,” “demoralize,” certainly sound like the dark ages 
are before us again, but since when has learning under super- 
vision of college graduates in outstanding prescription phar- 
macies become “reversion” and how can it be a relic of “by- 
gone days”? The fear of “demoralizing our educational stand- 
ards” rides with the clairvoyance of those who saw clearly 
that the steam engine was an instrument of the devil; that no 
good could come of the automobile; that radio was only an 
impractical dream, and so on and on. If this Experiment dealt 
with no more than errand boy work, which it definitely did not, 
the wreckage envisioned might come to pass. As for others 
being permitted to do it, in the published description, I recom- 
mended its use “wherever professional facilities will permit.” 


The letter continues, “Not only is this true, but eventually, 
and very soon, work in any type of store or any kind of work 
will suffice for credit.” A grave lack of faith in the ability of 
the critic’s colleagues to choose between good and bad educa- 
tion is reflected in that statement. It could as reasonably be 
assumed that if his students learned to swim in clean water, 
it wouldn’t be long before they were also swimming in 
cesspools. 


Again quoting, “There would immediately be pressure 
brought upon the schools to permit this sort of thing and the 
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first thing we know we will be asking favors of our colleges 
and universities which is not allowed in other fields of educa- 
tion.” Other fields of education most decidedly already grant 
the favor of practical instruction in their field—and without 
noticeable collapse of their academic structures. The list in- 
cludes the major professions, for example: 


Cadet teaching in Education. 

Clinical experience in Medicine. 

Engineering plant work in Engineering. 

Projects on private logging operations in Forestry. 

Field work in Mining. 

Courses in private clinical laboratories in Microbiology. 

7. Hospital pharmacies manned by senior students in Pharmacy. 


Reading on, “This looks to me like an attempt on the part of 
the pharmacists to get cheap help.” In answer let me quote 
Dean Lyman, “Any druggist knows that inexperienced help 
is expensive help.” 


Continuing, “Certainly it is practically impossible to su- 
pervise work of this type, and in my estimation it would re- 
sult in the immediate lowering of our educational standards.” 
It is true the professor cannot be at the elbow of each student 
all the time, nor is it necessary. Furthermore, in the labora- 
tory the instructor must divide his time between many stu- 
dents whereas in The Washington Experiment not more than 
two students were under supervision of one pharmacist. I 
leave it to you which receives the most personal attention, and 
I remind you again of the background of the supervisors. 


Going on, “Personally I can see no more reason for giving 
a pharmacy student credit for working in a drug store than I 
can see for giving a farm boy enrolled in an agriculture college 
credit for working on a farm... I think our association 
should take a stand on this without delay.” On the surface 
this appears to be a sound statement, but only on the surface. 
It doesn’t fit The Washington Experiment. I would agree that 
working in a drug store, as contrasted to supervised learning 
in a professional pharmacy is not worthy of academic credit, 
just as I would agree that cleaning out the barn is not exactly 
an agricultural college course. But if some outstanding farm 
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conducted a clinic one afternoon a week for advanced students 
in farming on some highly specialized skills, I say that the stu- 
dents are doing better than they would in a campus laboratory 
of the same length. 


Quoting once more, “Personally I think credit of this sort 
should be denied entirely and that anyone who wants to work 
in a drug store should be paid in cash for his services, and 
that no college credit of any kind be permitted for work of 
this kind. I am sure that this is as dangerous as anything that 
has come up and should not be tolerated in any form.” My 
colleague insists on calling The Washington Experiment “work 

. . ina drug store.” Had he made reasonable inquiry of stu- 
dent, instructor, or pharmacist, he would have been spared 
that miscomprehension. I am reminded in this connection of 
the man who dived into the swimming pool before determining 
the fact that it was empty. He regained consciousness with a 
false impression of the benefits of diving. 


Reading on, “Personally, it is my opinion that if we are 
going to allow credit for one type of practical experience, we 
are going to have to allow it for all types, even for extension 
work. When we begin to do this, I think our educational re- 
quirements will be falling off most rapidly.” This statement 
is about as logical as saying if we allow good driving on the 
highways, we will have to legalize drunken driving also. No 
one believes that because it is a foolish point-of-view. Surely 
the pedagogues in pharmacy are capable of deciding what is 
good and what is bad teaching. None of us are planning work 
of any sort that would lower our educational requirements nor 
do we care to be connected with that sort of thing. 


There you have the published portion of the protesting 
letter together with my comments. The Washington Exper- 
ment was apparently stopped because of this letter and a simi- 
lar one to the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education. 


5. Should It Be Re-Established? 


It appears to me that commitees offering the disapprov- 
ing resolutions terminated a very practical research program 
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in teaching without very much data upon which to base their 
action. I should like to quote Dean Lyman again, “The report 
of the Committee on Educational and Membership Standards 
seems to represent the opinions of the various members of the 
committee and does not seem to be based on experiment or 
observation.” Nor did there appear to be much evidence of a 
desire to learn whether their decisions were good and sup- 
ported by sound judgment. For instance the A.C.P.E. resolu- 
tion stated “pending further investigation.” As far as I know 
there has been no further investigation. 


Dean Newton once stated “We guard the gates of the 
profession.’®> We certainly do . . against teaching progress 
when we stifle something like The Washington Experiment 
on so little evidence as the letter I’ve just analyzed for you. 


I would like to suggest that hereafter when our policy 
making committees are asked to rule upon a course, before 
saying “No,” that they go for information directly to the man 
who originated it, to the students who took it, and in this case, 
to all the pharmacists cooperating in it. 


On the basis of this presentation, do you feel that Wash- 
ington should be denied the right to take academic advantage 
of its unusual situation with respect to Seattle’s outstanding 
professional pharmacies? 
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Further Observations on the Proposed Syllabus* 


J. H. GOODNESS 


A critical analysis of The Pharmaceutical Syllabus, Ten- 
tative Fifth Edition (Revised), (1945), under the classifica- 
tion, “Management of Retail Pharmacies,” reveals that some 
changes in the contents are necessary if the definition and ob- 
jectives stated are to become a reality. 


The definition refers to the “successful conduct of a retail 
store” and the objective states that it is “to acquaint the stu- 
dent with business problems which arise in the operation of 
any one type (of drug store).” 


The same conclusions and recommendations can be 
reached if it is recognized that the chief function of a school 
of pharmacy is to graduate “pharmacists” and that at least 
75 per cent of them will enter the practice of retail pharmacy. 
The test for full qualification of such a pharmacist graduate, 
it will generally be agreed, should be that he is a safe pharma- 
cist, competent to serve his community, in an ethical manner, 
as a proprietor of a legally operated retail drug store, offering 
the usual drug store sidelines and services. Failure to pre- 
pare at least three-quarters of our graduates to meet all these 
qualifications is a school disservice to both the graduate and 
the public. 


It is not a valid argument to say that the duty of determ- 
ining safety is not a school function but rather a function of 
the board of pharmacy, nor, because of the many diverse oppor- 
tunities available to graduates and the existence of professional 
and commercial types of drug stores in both urban and rural 
locations, that schools cannot or should not prepare their 
graductes in selected business subjects. To insist on the latter 
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point is to base the argument on a qualitative test when the 
quantitative test applies; to be influenced by the majority to 
the detriment of the majority. 


To fulfill better the duty of the school to its graduates, it 
is recommended that the subject Management of Retail Phar- 
macies be changed in certain respects. Specifically, these 
changes include the addition of the topics “Tenancy and 
Leases,” “Insurance,” “Competition,” and “Purchasing and 
Stock Control.” Other changes are intended to increase the 
usefulness of the Syllabus to the instructor of pharmaceutical 
economics courses. 


Tenancy and Leases. Since considerably more than half 
of the retail drug stores are operated upon leased premises 
and the very existence of the business frequently depends upon 
the continuation of the tenancy, a brief discussion of the prin- 
ciples of tenancy and leases seems most reasonable and neces- 
sary to a management course. The topic should include the 
nature of a tenancy-at-will, lease-for-years (with some elabora- 
tion of typical lease terms), and leases from-year-to-year. 


The personal knowledge of a single failure due to the 
landlord’s withdrawal of tenancy privileges is sufficient to 
convince any educator that pharmacy graduates should not be 
without the warnings that the topic can provide. The topic 
is not now included in any part of the Syllabus (1945). Rec- 
ommendation: “Tenancy and Leases” should be made a re- 
quired topic under Management of Retail Pharmacies. 


Insurance. It is a maxim of good management of any 
business, that to run a business without appropriate insurance 
is foolhardy, yet the present Syllabus makes it possible for 
students to miss the basic principles of insurance, for in the 
present Syllabus the topic is listed in the optional subject 
“Principles of Accounting.” To prevent this injustice, it is 
necessary that either the subject of Principles of Accounting 
be made required, or the topic “Insurance” be added to the 
management subject. Since the first suggestion is to be pre- 
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ferred for many obvious reasons, it is recommended that the 
subject of Principles of Accounting be made required, and as 
a second choice, the topic of “Insurance” be made a required 
item under Management of Retail Pharmacies. 


Competition. Competition as discussed under Economics 
may be essential to our economic system, but pharmacists in 
business know that competition (business competition) can 
spell financial ruin if it cannot be predetermined, measured, or 
controlled. For this reason the topic of “Competition” should 
be included under management. Here it should cover all four 
types of competition: other drug vendors, economic competi- 
tion, brand competition, and use competition. It should also in- 
clude discussion of methods for neutralizing or combating com- 
petion with due regard to ethics, law and business; and meth- 
ods for estimating it before undertaking a new venture. This 
coverage must be broader than that possible under ““Competi- 
tion” as now listed under Marketing (Topic VI, page 74, 1945 
edition). Recommendation: “Competition” should be a re- 
quired topic under Management of Retail Pharmacies. 


Purchasing and Stock Control. While no one will deny 
that retail pharmacy is built about a core of buying and selling, 
“Purchasing” is not included under the Management course. 
It may be argued that the subject is sufficiently covered under 
several other subjects, but closer analysis will reveal that 
many aspects of the topic are omitted. The amdunt to pur- 
chase under cash and credit terms, the methods of determin- 
ing store needs, receiving, marking, pricing, stock control, 
turnover, to mention just a few points, are not covered. This 
topic is equally important to both retail and hospital pharma- 
cists. Recommendation: “Purchasing and Stock Control” 
should be made a required topic under the Management 
course. 


Management Topics in Other Subjects. To co-ordinate 
pharmaceutical economics subjects given at any school, and to 
avoid needless duplication of instruction. it is recommended 
that the following note be added to the outline for Management 
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of Retail Pharmacies: “It is suggested that the instructor in 
this subject confer with instructors of the subjects listed be- 
low, on the topics mentioned, with the view to avoiding dupli- 
cation of instruction: history, literature and ethics of phar- 
macy, under History, topic V, page 14 [1945 edition] “Struc- 
ture of the pharmaceutical industry,” also under Ethics, topic 
II, page 15, “Commercial ethics.””’ Dispensing Pharmacy, all on 
page 42, topic XXI “Receiving the prescription,” topic XXII 
“Finishing the prescription,” topic XXV “Prescription pric- 
ing,” topic XXVI “Delivery of the prescription,” topic XXVII 
“Professional pharmacy.” Hospital Pharmacy, under topic IV, 
page 54, “purchasing’’.” 

General Considerations. The paragraph “General Consid- 
erations” under the subject Management of Retail Pharmacies 
can be clarified and abbreviated by restatement as follows: 
“The subject of Management of Retail Pharmacies frequently 
deals with material covered in other subjects—such as pre- 
scriptions, first aid, biologicals, crude drugs, and similar items 
—but it is not intended that the scientific aspects of these 
topics are to be reviewed or presented here for the first time, 
instead only the commercial, legal, or management aspects 
are to be considered.” 


Pharmaceutical Law Topics in Other Subjects. Again, to 
prevent needless duplication of instruction, it is recommended 
either that topic XXIV, page 42 [1945 edition] under Dispens- 
ing Pharmacy, namely “Legal Aspects of Prescriptions” be 
restricted to laboratory work or that a footnote be added to ex- 
plain that the topic does not duplicate much of the work cov- 
ered by the subject Pharmaceutical Law. Also under Pharma- 
ceutical Law is it recommended that the following note be 
added for the same purpose: “It is suggested that the instruc- 
tcr in this subject confer with instructors of the subjects listed 
below with the view of avoiding duplication of instruction: 
History, literature and ethics of pharmacy, under History, in 
topic V, page 12 [1945 edition] “Legislation,” also under Ethics 
in topic I, page 14, “Law and authority.” The pharmacy of 
medicinal products II, under General Considerations, “Ethical 
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and Legal Aspects.” Practical Pharmacy, topic XXIV, page 
42, “Legal Aspects of Prescriptions.” Perfumes and cosmetics, 
“Government regulations” under topics II and III, pages 65 
and 66. General Bacteriology, under topic IX, “Regulations to 
be observed when using disinfectants and insecticides,” page 
115; “Government standards for interstate commerce,” page 
116; also under topic XXVII, page 120, “Federal and State 
control.” 


Martin de Porres* 


GEORGIANNA SIMMONS GITTINGER 


School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland 


No one can say whether or not Don Juan de Porres rec- 
ognized a divine spark in his little son, Martin. When politics 
and the affairs of the Kingdom of Peru took him away from 
Lima, he left his small son and his younger sister to a pre- 
carious existence with their mother, a pretty mulatto, Anna 
Velasquez. 

Returning to Lima several years later, a kindling of pa- 
ternal interest may have caused him to seek out his family. 
At any rate he took the two children with him when he went 
to Guayaquil on official business, and there supervised their 
education in the house of his uncle, Don Diego de Miranda. 
The mother seems to have faded from their lives at this time. 

Two years later, when appointed Governor of Panama, 
he sent the children back to Lima, while he took up his new 
duties. The girl was sent to a convent and the ten-year-old 
Martin apprenticed to Dr. Marcelo de Rivero. 

Here while sweeping the office, taking care of the various 
jugs and jars and helping concoct their contents, he learned 
something of the medicine of the time. On occasion he helped 


* This is another of Miss Gittingers historical gems which bring us to outstanding 
Latin-American medical characters of the yesteryear era about whom we know too 
little and should know more. We are sure Miss Gittinger’s contributions will cultivate 
a friendiness with our South American Colleagues who are becoming readers of this 
Journal! in ever increasing numbers.—Editor. 
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with minor surgery or gave first aid, and they said of him © 


even then that his hands seemed to know just what to do for 
the sick. 


This 16th-17th century span of his life (1579-1639) was 
still infused with the crusading spirit of Spain and the de- 
voted religious service of the friars who had followed the 
Conquest in the Americas. It was in the air about him, and 
Martin seemed to have been born with a vocation. 


As he grew older his service with Dr. Rivero was not 
sufficient dedication for him, and at fifteen he went to the 
Dominican Convent as a helper. He was too humble to aspire 
to priesthood; though later he was made a lay helper, and 
before his death a Friar. He learned Latin while serving as 
an acolyte, a necessary preparation for priest’s orders, and 
his second interest found outlet in the medicinal herbs which 
he cultivated in the Convent garden. 


Did he learn of the values of indigenous plants there, or 
at the Convent farm at Limatambo? There is no written cata- 
logue of the potions he used, but it is certain he tried and 


tested many herbs. 


Mystic and healer, the countless legends of his services 
show a typical commingling of commonsense observation and 
of miracle. A favorite story is that because he blessed the 
loaves and vegetables given to the beggars at the Convent gate 
each day, this food never failed. On the practical side he 
treated an infected leg by frequent change of bandages and 
by ordering a diet of green salad. Pure miracle is recorded 
in his bringing back to life the recently dead by prayer and 
laying on of hands. 


Echoing St. Francis, he called all animals “little brothers,” 
having particular affection for rats and mice. The most widely 
known tale of this relationship is that he persuaded the leader 
of the rats to have them forsake their depredations in convent 
and cloister, and resort to a barn, where he saw to it that they 


were fed. 
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Life with Brother Martin de Porres was one long chain 
of surprises, as his associates testified. Humble he certainly 
was; obedient, perhaps, for his spirit seemed bound to ignore 
the set pattern of duties, observances and responses expected 
of the conventual religious. 


He never refused anyone who asked his help. And al- 
though the very poor, the beggar were closest to his heart, 
there were also rich and powerful citizens of Lima who bore 
witness to his cures. 


Fray Martin is referred to by sober historians as a mir- 
eculous healer, especially of malaria, the perennial scourge. 
Was this really one of his miracles? Was it perhaps a spon- 
taneous remission which coincided with his soothing presence, 
or might he have known and used the “bark”? 


Among recorded miracles of time and place, one tells of 
a patient desperately ill with malaria. No one had sent for 
Fray Martin, but perhaps they had wished for him, and then 
miraculously he was there though the doors were locked. He 
touched the fever-ridden body, then drew a paper from his 
habit, and poured from it a powder which he mixed with 
water and wine and gave the man to drink. After the bitter 
draught the fever broke. Remembering that he knew many 
medicinal drugs can we say this powder was the “fever bark’? 
He gave so unstintingly of himself that it is a marvel that 
he lived so long, in an age when not many men grew old. He 
complained of severe pain hampering him, towards the last, 
end he even predicted the exact hour of his own death. 


Fray Martin’s healing powers outlasted his frail body. He 
lay in state in the convent church and thousands came to pray 
at his bier. Among these were ill and afflicted lamenting that 
they were too late to get healing at his hands. But touching 
the body, that for days delayed its decay, the sick were made 
whole again. Even the odor of putrefaction was supplanted 
by a fragrance of lilies which filled the church until at last 
his body was interred. 
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What is truth? What is legend? Martin de Porres really 
lived, and served mankind, and his tender compassionate 
spirit still hovers over the City of the Kings where he made 
pain and illness less dreadful. 


State Boards and Colleges 


BERL S. ALSTODT 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long Island University 


Back in the early twenties the colleges of pharmacy, par- 
ticularly those in metropolitan New York, were subjected to 
severe criticism by the pharmaceutical press. The blast was 
precipitated by a consistent and persistent high percentage of 
failures in the pharmacy state board examinations. 

There was no explainable reason why men who after a 
comprehensive course in pharmacy could not satisfactorily 
pass the state examinations. Thirty to as high as forty per 
cent of failures was the trend of the time. Truly there was no 
apparent justification for such a high percentage of failures. 
The complaint against the colleges must have been reasonable, 
for the question were ultra simple and the failures were fear- 
fully high. 


How come, then? Well, one need merely retrospect the 
glorious twenties when the college course was a cram course, 
when the colleges were busy with mass production. The goal 
was to see how many students could be entered, and how great 
a number could be graduated. With such a malicious goal is 
there any wonder that the percentage failures were so high? 


I am not in a position to say whether the situation was 
remedied by: a toughening on the part of the colleges, making 
sure that men were not graduated unless they were properly 
equipped to pass any fair set of examinations; or an easing 
on the part of the state board examiners with respect to their 
questions, or their grading. In any event, the cry was lulled 
and peace prevailed on that issue. 
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Why then this discussion? Today there is another cry, 
not by the pharmaceutical press, but rather by some teachers, 
and I should limit it to those teachers of chemistry with whom 
I am acquainted. To teachers of chemistry, it is offensive to 
realize that a state board examiner in the subject would dare 
to ask such questions as: write the chemical formula for water, 
for salt, or to ask for the solution of a chemical problem that 
students in general science in elementary school, or in the 
first year of chemistry in any secondary school, would be ex- 
pected to solve—and all this after four years of chemistry, em- 
bracing over eight hundred hours of didactic and laboratory 
work. 


It is my contention that if the syllabus recommended by 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and more 
or less accepted by all accredited colleges of pharmacy, is valid 
then state board examinations should aim to determine at least 
in some fair measure how satisfactorily this material has been 
acquired. 


I submit here two sets of papers in chemistry from two 
different states presented the latter part of 1946. These ex- 
aminations show the great divergence in questions in spite of 
the similarity of the requirements: 


SET A: [All questions are to be answered] 


1. a] Give the difference between physics and chemistry. 
b] What is the meaning of atomic weight? 
c] What element in inorganic chemistry enters into more reactions 
than any other? 
d] What is meant by valence? 
e] What principle did Avogadro discover? 


to 


Balance the following:—Give official title of the most important 
product. 

a] BaO, + H,SO, = i 

b] Fe.[{SO,], + NH,OH = 

ec] KCIO, + HCl = 

KHCO, + HC,H,O, = 

e]In what emergency is the product in [b] used? 
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a] What element is most common in organic chemistry? 

b] Give the formulas for methyl and ethyl alcohol. 

c] Differentiate methyl and ethy! alcohol on the basis of usage. 
d] What are organic acids chemically? 

e] To what class of organic compounds does glycerin belong? 


State the cources of the following vitamins and give the symptoms 
of their deficiency in the human body: 

a] Vitamin A b] Vitamin B, ¢] Vitamin C d] Vitamin D 
e] Vitamin E 


a] What color does copper give to a flame? Potassium? Sodium? 

b] What color does iodine give to starch mucilage? 

c] What happens when dilute acids are added to carbonates? 

d] What gas is given off when a mineral acid is added to a sulfide? 

e] What happens when ferric salts are added to solutions of 
salicylates? 


SET B: [Answer the first 6 questions and any four of the others.] 


1. 


Define the following and give a specific example of each: a] atomic 
weight b] atomic number c] mole d] molar volume 
e] equivalent weights. 


Aspirin: Give a] chemical b] structural formula’ test 
of identity dd] balanced chemical equation showing its prepar- 
ation e] method of assay of powder. 


Aniline: a] Give the chemical formula b] briefly describe its 
physical properties c] give the chemical formula of an official 
substance obtained by acetylization of aniline d] show by 
equation how it may be prepared from benzene. 


Outline the manufacture of sodium carbonate by the Solvay process 
and, by means of equations, give the reactions that occur. 


a] Calculate the volume of carbon dioxide at N.T.P. evolved by 
treating 2.65 Gms. of sodium bicarbonate with an excess of 
acid. 

[Na = 23.00; H=1.01; C=12.01; 16.00] 

b] What is the volume of gas evolved at 15°C and 790 mm. 

pressure? 


Give the chemical test to differentiate the following: a] sulfate 
and thiosulfate b] nitrate and nitrite c] chloride and 


| | 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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iodide d] ferrocyanide and ferricyanide e] carbonate 
and bicarbonate. 


Show by balanced equation the reaction between: a] iodine and 
strong sodium hydroxide b] sodium iodide and potassium 
dichromate cj] calcium oxalate and potassium permanganate. 


Give the chemical test for the detection of a] cottonseed oil in 
olive oil b] acetone in alcohol c] morphine in codeine 
d] tartrates in solution of citrate of magnesia. 


a] Give the chemical formula of borax b] What is its chief 
natural source? c] What occurs when solutions of borax are 
treated with acids? dd] Give the formula of metaboric acid 
e] Give the formula of sodium perborate. 


Write the chemical formula for each of the following: a] copperas 
b] saltpetre cc] sugar of lead dj mild mercurous chloride 
e] sodium hyposulfite. 


Methyl Alcohol: a] Describe its commercial preparation b] Des- 
cribe the U.S.P. test for determining its presence in ethyl 
alcohol c] What are its oxidation products? 


Describe the official assay method for determining the following 
in tincture of iodine: a] free iodine b] potassium iodide. 


a] Define ionization b] Explain why solutions of ammonium 
. chloride are acidic c] What is the pH of a 0.1 Molar solution 
of hydrochloric acid? 


Define the following and give the name and formula of an example 
of each: a] glycol b] glycerol c] secondary alcohol 
d] phenol e] disaccharide. 


Menthol: a] What is its natural source? b] Give its structural 
formula oc] What is the nature of its optical activity, if any? 
d] Is synthetic menthol official? 


Is it conceivable that two states in this union of ours 
could present such divergent types of examinations in chem- 
istry, when the object of the chemistry course in a college of 
pharmacy, whether or not the syllabus is adhered to, is to 
train the student in the proper understanding and interpreta- 
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tion of the chemistry of the U.S.P. and N.F. and its applica- 
tions to the practice of pharmacy? I am not recommending 
Set B as the ideal type of examination, but it does undoubtedly 
shame Set A into disgust. It may be that some, in defense of 
the state which offered Set A will maintain that since they 
have an oral examination to determine the applicant’s ability, 
and since one or two questions are asked in chemistry on that 
occasion that Set A serves only as a part of the examination 
in chemistry. For the benefit of those, suffice to say that the 
questions in chemistry asked at the oral phase of the examina- 
tion do not materially alter the picture. The questions asked 
at that time were of the same order of simplicity. 


How can this situation be remedied? I believe that the 
readers of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
are fertile with ideas. I feel certain that it is not only the 
teachers of chemistry, but also those of materia medica and 
of pharmacy who are confronted with the problem of inade- 
quate and antiquated state board examinations. I, for one, 
am inclined to think that those members of the A.Ph.A., the 
A.A.C.P., and the N.A.B.P., who did such a fine job of formu- 
lating the national Pharmaceutical Syllabus, could suggest a 
pattern as to what would constitute a fair and adequate exam- 
ination in any pharmaceutical subject. 


It would seem that the ideal plan would be a National 
State Board of Pharmacy, offering examinations simultane- 
ously throughout all states. It should be stressed that no 
question should be repeated for at least ten years. Students in 
preparing for the state board examinations scrutinize the 
papers of the past three or four years and feel that this is 
ample preparation and shamefully enough that is all that is 
often necessary. As a matter of fact some schools even in our 
present set up spend the greater part of the fourth year drill- 
ing in previous s2ries of state board papers. Questions re- 
peatedly appearing on examinations, reveal a lack of ability 
on the part of the examiner or maybe something more 
unwholesome. 
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Surely, as a teacher you have been confronted with the 
perpetual complaint of the student, “why do we get so much 
of this and so much of that, when it never appears on the 
state board?” What is your solution to this problem? What 
reforms do you recommend? It is a weakness that should be 
corrected. 


On Teaching History of Pharmacy in the Colleges 
of Pharmacy in the United States 


HENRY COLLE 


San Francisco, California 


One of the anacronisms of the curricula of the American 
colleges of pharmacy is the scant respect paid to the historical 
study of pharmacy. 


Ordinarily professions, like people, are prone to advertise 
their lineage. The huge number of descendants of Mayflower 
ancestry makes one wonder who could have come over in the 
other leaky craft that crossed the Atlantic. 


Pharmacy shares with material politics the scant respect 
accorded its history. A wag once observed sourly, that the 
reason Churchill and Roosevelt took no historians along on 
their jaunts during the war was due to the fact that they did 
not want to be reminded of others’ past mistakes. 


Be that as it may, the history of pharmacy is placed at 
the bottom of the curriculum, is dubbed a cultural subject, 
tossed into the limbo, until such time as the plethora of tech- 
nical subjects which clutter pharmacy college curricula, will 
allow it a timid foothold. This is a great mistake. My advo- 
cacy for recognition of the subject is not based on the theory, 
that unless it is recognized, historians will starve. Happily, 
pharmaceutical historians have, for the most part, delved in 
research for the love of it, and will continue to do so. 
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There seems to be a belief, in our American fashion, that 
anybody can write history. But to make it effective, historical 
writing, like any other kind of writing, must be nurtured by 
years of patient craftsmanship, and unlike inspirational writ- 
ing, has to be buttressed on sound foundation of fact, where 
sharpeyed critics continually look for flaws. This being so, it 
is odd that the belief persists that historical writing is easy 
to do. 


For many years pharmacy was dubbed the handmaiden of 
medicine and labeled a sub-profession of medicine. Being 
placed in this menial position angered most pharmacists. 
Every thinking pharmacist yearns for a rank equal to the 
physician. This being so, it is strange that we continue to 
neglect the cultural phases of our calling. It is time that we 
recall the long and honoured history of our craft, rescue it 
from the scant respect history has given it and give it full 
status as a basic course in the curriculum, even if we have to 
junk some of the so-called essential technical courses. Further- 
more, the teaching will have to be done by teachers thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the history of pharmacy, and not merely 
teaching it as a side subject. The indoctrination must not be 
confined to the European phases of pharmacy, but on the ori- 
gins of pharmacy in Asia as well. 


I realize that this is a large order. It means enlarging the 
horizon of what has been our standards of teaching the history 
of pharmacy. It means providing vaster library facilities than 
have thus far been provided. It means enlarging our journals 
and providing new ones to care for the new facets of historical 
pharmacy which are sure to arise. It will yield a rich harvest 
in pharmacists of more mature background, capable of dealing 
with the problems which are crowding into our profession. 


Surely in the vast plethora of research funds which are 
being expended, and squandered in some instances, on projects 
sponsored by pharmaceutical houses, manufacturers, and in- 
dividuals some modicum of funds can be set aside for historical 
research. This will reduce the number of mistakes made. 
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The field of organized medicine has, as I recall it, three 
journals devoted for the most part to the historical aspects 
of medicine. The Journal of the History of Medicine and allied 
sciences published by Henry Schuman of New York; the Bulle- 
tion of the History of Medicine, ably edited by the medical his- 
torians, Dr. Henry Sigerist and Dr. Genevieve Miller of Johns 
Hopkins University and Jsis, edited by the distinguished his- 
torian of science, Dr. George Sarton of Harvard University. 
There are doubtless others published abroad. 


Pharmacy has not a single journal in this country or 
abroad devoted to the historical aspects of pharmacy, so far 
as I am aware. Before the World War II, there were some 
journals abroad, particularly in Germany. But I believe that 
these have suspended publication. Occasional papers, memoirs 
and monographs on the subject are published from time to 
time, but there is to my knowledge no regular publication. 


The Historical Section of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association has been in existence many years, but a perusal 
of papers, even of the vintage of last year’s meeting, indicates 
that most deal with Americana. It is right that we be proud 
of our own country, but we will immeasurably increase that 
pride when our journals start to carry articles on Islamic 
pharmacy, the pharmacy of ancient and/or modern China and 
India. Only then will we truly realize how international phar- 
macy, like medicine, really is. Only then can we rightfully 
claim pharmaceutical world leadership in the same way that 
world leadership in politics is now being accorded to us. 


Viewing many of our problems, current in present day 
pharmacy, from the the vistas of broader pharmaceutical hor- 
izons, historically speaking, many of these self-same problems 
will shrink into insignificance. Our consequent loss of pre- 
occupation with these problems will give time for a broader 
more mature, pharmacist, who will not worry about his status 
as co-equal to the physician, or the implications of the status 
of medical assistantship, but will take his status and his 
stature as a full partner of medicine as a matter of course and 
his rightful heritage. 
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Professional Relations and Successful 
Merchandising in Drug Stores" 


GEORGE F. ARCHAMBAULT 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


There has always been, and there will always be, a need 
for professional relations activity by those drug stores that 
desire to maintain their professional prestige and their pre- 
scription volume. 


Today, special emphasis is being placed by the single- 
and multiple-unit organizations on their prescription volume. 
This emphasis is caused, no doubt, by the increasing compe- 
tition. 


A short time ago “Supermarket Merchandising” con- 
ducted a survey of drug and cosmetic sales. Seventy per cent 
of the supermarket operators reported. The results are of 
so much interest to pharmacists that they are given here. In 
brief, it was discovered that in 1945, drug and cosmetic sales 
constituted between three and four per cent of supermarket 
gross sales, and that the operators expected that the 1946 sales 
would amount to approximately $104,000,000. This prediction 
is equal to 3+ percent of the reported 1945 retail drugstore 
sales. In other words, it is equal to the annual sales of 1,733 
“average” drug stores doing a gross of $150 daily. 


One need not look far to find the reasons for this new 
“invasion” into drug store merchandising and the success it 
has encountered. Many bare shelves caused by World War Il 
shortages forced operators to find new sources of revenue. A 
natural choice was drug and cosmetic items, because of (1) 
the gross-profit picture compared with that of standard gro- 
cery items, (2) the price and profit protections gained through 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
146 meeting at Pittsburgh. 
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fair trade legislation; and (3) the availability of many such 
items even during the war years. These considerations coupled 
with that of carrying such items on traffic counters adjacent to 
departments which necessarily had to be manned, such as 
meats (giving little chance for theft) were no doubt deciding 
factors for the installation of such a department. The typical 
supermarket operation being planned for ease of buying by 
such features as low prices, parking facilities, “one-stop” shop- 
ping centers, and the general brightness and cleanliness of the 
institution, foretold the success of the new department from 
the start. True, many of the consuming public prefer to buy 
such commodities in drug stores; but the majority are influ- 
enced by the usual old economic factors of time and place 
utilities. 


The trend of cosmetic sales in department stores is also 
receiving serious study by the alert pharmacist. The Mil- 
waukee Journal survey of 1945 indicated that department 
store cosmetic sales constituted 53.4 per cent of total cosmetic 
sales in that area, and that drug store cosmetic sales had 
dropped 7.5 per cent from 1942 to 1945. Again, the causes 
for such a drop are not hard to learn. Department store at- 
mosphere allows leisurely shopping; charge accounts are part 
of the department store institution; and also, such stores have 
glamorized their cosmetic departments by firm or “brand” 
cosmetic bars, each staffed with pleasant, experienced, trained 
demonstrators. 


The growth of consumer acceptance of the purchase of 
these “drug store items” from non-drug sources has made the 
aggressive and thinking pharmacist make three noticeable 
changes in the manner of his drug store operation: 


1. Glamorizing drug store cosmetic and toiletry departments by 
the installation of cosmetic bars and the staffing of such bars with 
properly trained cosmeticians. This is especially true of the multiple- 
unit stores and, to a varying degree, of the single-unit organization. 

2. Adoption of self-selling methods as successfully used by the 


“supers”—the installation of small and large “open-bin” displays for 
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sight-selling merchandise. No longer are such proprietaries as Doan’s 
Kidney Pills, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, and Cuticura Ointment, found 
in hidden back drawers. These and other constantly nationally adver- 
tised merchandise are found on and in open-bins, within easy reach of 
the buying public. 


3. The third, and to us the most noticeable change, is the new 
valuation being placed on the “back room,” or prescription department, 
by the pharmacist himself. At last the industry seems to have awak- 
ened to the realization that by an increase in the professional pres- 
tige of the heart of the drug store, its prescription department, the 
prescription volume rises, and along with it, the sales of other items 
currently stocked in the store. 


It might seem strange to many that at discussion of pro- 
fessional relations should involve supermarkets, department 
stores, cosmetic sales, soda sales, and other items of a non-pro- 
fessional nature. No doubt that Utopia is the purely profes- 
sional store, dealing with prescription compounding and the 
sale of sick-room and other public health merchandise. How- 
ever, we must adapt our thinking to the retail drug business 
as it actually exists today in the United States. In this con- 
nection most pharmacists realize that soda fountain operations 
and the selling of non-professional merchandise does not re- 
tlect badly on the store’s prescription department. Such de- 
partments, when properly operated, can illustrate the cleanli- 
ness and code of ethics under which the particular store’s pre- 
scription department operates. The main thought that must be 
remembered is that the American Institution drug store need 
only isolate its prescription department from other drug store 
departments, adopt a higher standard of cleanliness, and ac- 
cept a strict code of ethics to be successful as a prescription 
store. Proof of this exists throughout the nation, where single- 
unit and units of multiple-unit organizations fill thousands of 
prescriptions monthly and still remain classified as the Ameri- 
can-type drug store. 


Recent surveys, such as that conducted by “Drug Topics,” 
“West Coast Druggist,” and others, point out many significant 
factors concerning the operation of the prescription depart- 
ment. These might be listed here as: 
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Prescription Department Facts 


1. The Prescription Department is the highest gross profit department 
in the drug store ............................................-.60 per cent of sales 


2. There are approximately 300 million prescriptions filled annually 
in the United States. (Dr. Newcomb predicts that 325 million will 
be dispensed in 1946.) 


3. The average national price per prescription is better than $1.15 
(New England average is $1.25.) 


4. The average number of prescriptions filled daily per store 15+ 


5. No appreciable increase in overhead or invested capital is required 
as a prerequisite to increasing the prescription volume in most 


stores, 
6. Prescriptions per Capita 
Prescriptions filled, 1945 292,829,445 
Civilian Population, 1945 127,700,000 
Prescription Dollars, per capita $2.65 
Prescriptions, per capita......... 
7. Prescriptions per Doctor 
Prescriptions compounded, 1945..... 292,829,445 
“Refills,” 38 per cent of total..... .110,758,000 
Physicians in civilian practice, 1945 83,000 
New prescriptions, per doctor, 1945 2,194* 
Sales value of 2,194 prescriptions 2,742.50 


These statistics, boiled down to terms familiar to the 
overage druggist, indicate that: 


1. Each person in a community is a potential source of 2+ pre- 
scriptions, or $2.69 during the year. 

2. Each physician in a community delivers to the pharmacists of 
that community, through his patients, an average of 2,194 prescriptions 
yearly, with an approximate sales value of $2,700. 


One needs but check the number of physicians in his trad- 
ing area and the number of drug stores to determine if he is 
receiving his share of this professional business. 


Capturing Prescription Business 


Pharmacists seeking to increase the professional prestige 
of their prescription departments realize that the first essen- 


* West Coast Druggist, 1818. 
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tial is a clean, well-lighted, and orderly store, with a prescrip- 
tion department treated and respected by store personnel as 
such, and not as a shipping and receiving room, general office, 
and catch-all department as well as a prescription-dispensing 
unit. 


Next, the thinking physician adopts some form of pro- 
fessional relations program to fit his individual needs. We here 
present a nine-point program designed to appeal to the two 
groups usually concerned: (1) The professional individuals of 
the community: the physicians, dentists, and nurses; and (2) 
their patients. Special emphasis should be placed on obtaining 
the good will of the professional personnel of the community 
as well as of the lay person. Statistics inform us that the 
average American family of four spends approximately $92.00 
a year in the drug store. Compare this with the purchasing 
importance and influence of one doctor, who, statistics indi- 
cates, writes some 2,194 prescriptions annually, with a sales 
value of better than $2700. Such figures indicate that his 
power outweighs that of thirty average families. 


Nine-Point Professional Relations Program 


The first three points are appeals to the professional 
groups: projects designed to gain confidence and respect for 
the department and its personnel. 


1. Keep “Up-to-the-Minute” Therapeutic Files 

Many pharmacists neglect to keep files on the laiest advances in 
therapeutics because of the mistaken idea that such files require a huge 
filing system involving countless pieces of manufacturers’ literature. 


Successful operators have found that a simple, easy, economical 
system has been perfected and is available for the use of all druggists. 
In brief, the system consists of the addition of one new text to the 
usual prescription department reference library, Gutman’s “Modern 
Drug Encyclopedia.” This text, along with its supplement, ““New Modern 
Drugs,”” which is issued periodically, keeps the pharmacist abreast of 
the latest pharmaceutical specialties and also enables his department 
to readily supply any information desired to his professional associates. 
The only objection to the system is that it does not furnish information 
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on the most recently introduced items, products that have appeared on 
the market within ninety days. To overcome this, prescription depart- 
ments in New England of a multiple-unit organization have added a 
therapeutic letter-size file to the system. Detail men gladly service the 
file giving the store complete up-to-the-minute coverage on all new 
specialties. The value of such a system is easily appreciated when one 
considers the percentage of prescriptions calling for pharmaceutical 
specialties. A recent study conducted by the Proprietary Association 
and released as Bulletin 9411 reveals that in a survey of 13,380 pre- 
scriptions, 44.7 per cent called for specified brand name items; 26.6 per 
cent for U.S.P. or N.F. ready-compounded items, and 28.7 per cent for 
pharmacist-compounded items, of which 23.4 per cent were for U.S.P. 
or N.F. materials and 5.3 per cent for specified brand-name materials, 


In addition to this file system, monthly reading of the professional 
journals, such as the Practical Edition of the A.Ph.A. Journal gives 
an insight into the pros and cons of the latest developments in thera- 
peutics. 


2. Co-operation with the Pharmaceutical Manufacturer's Detail Repre- 
sentative 


His position requires him to call upon your doctors. The slogan 
used in a recent advertising campaign “We pay him, but he works for 
you” contains much truth, especially to the pharmacist who makes it 
his business to see all detail representatives and learn from them 
“‘what’s new.”” Many a store has helped to build its prescription depart- 
ment by earning the reputation of stocking new items first. Such a 
policy insures against loss of prescriptions and and tends to induce the 
detail representative to mention the store to the physician in his detail. 
The thinking pharmacist realizes that over the years considerable con- 
fidence exists between detail representatives and their physicians, and 
that the detail representative’s evaluation of a particular pharmacy often 
carries considerable weight with the physician, His friendship and 
respect, gained by fair play and sound business practices, pay big 
dividends. Too often is heard the complaint that detail men overstock 
and “push” new items. The facts clearly show that detail representa- 
tives make sales for the alert pharmacist, and that overstocking is 
unusual, rather than usual, inasmuch as his is a repeat performance 
throughout the years. 


3. Offer Special Services to Professional Groups 


Impress upon the professional community that the store is prescrip- 
tion minded. If possible, offer prompt physician’s office delivery service. 
A refrigeration service of biologicals, anti-biotics, and hormones has 
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proved very successful. Some pharmacists have installed multiple- 
drawer sections in their refrigerators, each drawer allocated to a 


physician in the community. 


Prescription blank service, while old and not unusual, is always 
appreciated. This brings up the problem of whether or not advertising 
should be on such pads. Some medical schools instruct the young physi- 
cian that advertising of stores on blanks is undesirable and that plain 
blanks should be used. Much might be said for both sides of this ques- 
tion. The proper solution lies in evaluating the physician. If he is one 
who sincerely does not object, store imprints might be advantageously 
displayed. The writer feels, however, that inasmuch as the object is to 
gain physicial good will, no advertising or store imprint is desirable. 
This opinion is stated considering that the majority of blanks contain 
store imprints, and that from personal observation it has been noted 
that physicians are delightfully surprised to receive such gifts “without 
strings.” 


Periodic visits to physicians’ offices are most desirable. In calling 
upon the physician, the wiser policy is to sell service and confidence, 
rather than request the prescribing of certain products. Exceptions to 
this exist, of course. Now is an especially fine time to pay the return- 
ing service physician a friendly call and offer the services of the pre- 
scription department. 50,000 physicians are being mustered out of the 
armed forces, and wide-awake pharmacists are seeing to it that the re- 
turning physician is being greeted and aided as he returns to private 
practice. All visits to physicians’ offices should include an invitation 
for the physician to inspect the prescription department and meet the 
pharmacists employed. On such returned visits the pharmacist should 
have a planned “detail.” The physician appreciates seeing how his pre 
scriptions are filed and made non-accessible to the eyes of other physi- 
cians; how biologicals are stored, esp¢ cially small pox vaccine in the ice- 
cube section; how insulin is properly refrigerated; and how other 


services are performed. 


The remaining six points are directed at the layman, as 
well as at the professional groups. 


4. Use of Continuous Institutional Advertising 


Small institutional copy in the local paper, run with a prescription 
department slogan, is highly recommended. Slogans successfully used 
in small block ads are to be found in many of the nation’s weekly 
papers. “Skilled in the art of compounding physician's prescriptions,” 
and “Your doctor is my reference---he knows” are two that readily 


come to mind. 
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To pharmacists who feel they are not qualified to write good insti- 
tutional copy, it will be of interest to learn that two firms have set up 
such a service, giving exclusive franchises for the area involving the 
store. (See A.Ph.A. Journal, Practical Edition, April, 1946, for par- 
ticulars. ) 


5. Periodic Installation of Purely Professoinal Displays 


Such displays should avoid the commercial professional display 
noted in every store when released. Displays based on the theme of 
“Service to the III” are excellent for this type of promotional work. The 
aim is to create in the minds of the doctors, dentists, nurses, and their 
patients the idea that the store’s prescription department is the one 
ideally equipped to handle the compounding of important prescriptions. 


6. Prescription Package Enclosures 


Next to the importance of a clean label and new container for all 
refiils is the prescription package enclosure. These play a tremendous 
part in preserving and increasing professional prestige. Patients, 
normally active, while convalescent and non-ambulatory have time on 
their hands. Labels are scrutinized, package literature is read and 
studied. Several pharmaceutical manufacturers and label firms have 
developed these good-will builders, which are available to pharmacists 
upon request. 

7. Insistance upon Store Personnel’s G.ving Courteous, Friendly Service 

Quick tempers, surliness, and nervous dispositions have no place 
in the retail drug store. Regardless of how good a “back room” man, 
a pharmacist may be, he definitely may be the weak link in the organ- 
ization if he cannot be the ‘“‘man with the smile” in meeting the trade. 
Too often this defect is overlooked by pharmacy owners in their pro- 
fessional personnel. No successful prescription promotion can succeed 


without courteous employees. 


8. Insistence upon Rigid Enforcement of All Laws and Regulations as a 


Matte r of Store Policy 


This is especially true today, with confusion existing in the minds 
of many concerning Federal laws and regulations and their constitu- 
tionality. Counterprescribing, counterdiagnosing, and of course, substi- 
tution of any sort, has no place in a prescription department. The store 
building prefession2! prestige is careful to restrict to prescription sale 
only prescription-legend merchandise, as well as to follow barbiturate 
and “dangerous drug” regulations, 
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9. Treat the Prescription Department for What It is—the Most Important 
Part of the Store 

Avoid the appearance of a catch-all department and general office, 
and create a department that, because of its sparkling cleanliness and 
brightness inspires confidence. The successful practitioner is one who 
TALKS up the department and uses simple, dignified merchandising 
policies. Equipment such as a homogenizer and graduates and a ref- 
erence library are on display, as well as show globes. Occasionally invite 
the prescription customer, as well as the physician, to inspect the De- 
partment. In the final analysis, the trade places the same value on a 
Prescription Department as the pharmacist himself displays. It takes 
months to capture the pharmacy prestige of a community, but the re- 
ward is great. Benjamin Franklin once said, “Keep your shop and it 
will keep you.” Such a thought well applies to prescription departments. 


The Responsibility of Colleges of Pharmacy” 


ERNEST LITTLE 


Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Pharmacy 


Like many of you, it was my privilege to attend the first 
meeting of Boards of Pharmacy and Colleges of Pharmacy 
of this district, which was held in Philadelphia in March, 
1927. The district was, at that time, made up of the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia. It has since been 
strengthened by the addition of our colleagues from Virginia 
and West Virginia. 


As we look back at that initial meeting in 1927, we 
realize how very much worthwhile it and subsequent meet- 
ings have proven to be. We think of the better coordination 
of activities which has resulted and the accomplishments on 
the part of both Boards and Colleges which possibly would 
not have been achieved had it not been for our annual dis- 
cussion periods. 


*Address of the Chairman for the Colleges of Pharmacy of District No. 2 at the 
1947 meeting, March 3, at Atlantic City. 
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High on the list of our achievements stands the de- 
velopment of acquaintance and friendship and understanding. 
These essential prerequisites to effective work and worthy 
accomplishments were not greatly in evidence at our fist 
meeting. We were unacquainted; hence, mutual respect and 
understanding, as they now exist, were, in a sense, impossible. 


The board members regarded our college representa- 
tives as individuals who showed at least a tendency to be un- 
justifiably highbrow. In the eyes of the college men, the 
board members were persons who, through state board of 
pharmacy examinations and by other less formal means, cast 
unwarranted aspersions on the quality and effectiveness of our 
colleges of pharmacy: The fact that some of our newer mem- 
bers in attendance today may regard these statements as a 
bit extreme is but further proof of the remarkable progress 
which has been made during the first two decades of our ex- 
istence. 


Such a thing as a vote, split along association lines, is 
now hardly within the realm of possibility. One needs only 
to listen to our discussions and observe the actions taken dur- 
ing the next two days to become convinced of the remarkable 
“oneness” of our conference. 


Our future meetings will be productive of more pro- 
found accomplishments than have those of the past, but if 
they did nothing more than to serve as a means of preserv- 
ing and strengthening the relationships of which I have just 
spoken, they should be, indeed, worthwhile and would thus 
justify their continuation. 


These thoughts lead me to my first suggestion, possibly 
not of sufficient profundity for consideration by the resolu- 
tions committee, but which may merit the attention of future 
chairmen and program committees. I am inclined to question 
the wisdom of separate, informal conferences of board mem- 
bers and college representatives the evening before the open- 
ing of our meetings. Such conferences have been worthwhile 
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and have made smoother, more orderly meetings possible. The 
difficulty is that these meetings have used up, rather com- 
pletely, an evening when board and college men might be 
meeting together informally and further developing that un- 
derstanding which is the basis of all progress in conferences 
such as we are holding. 


Would it be wise to try, possibly next year, a joint in- 
formal meeting on the Sunday night preceeding our meet- 
ing? We should be able to accomplish the same objectives 
as we have obtained from our separate conferences. A fur- 
ther advantage would be that, following the main conference, 
smaller mixed groups might continue the discussion of various 
subjects of mutual interest to the benefit of all concerned. 
There is mild doubt in my mind as to the wisdom of this 
change but I lean definitely in the direction of the experiment. 
Possibly a good compromise would be the continuation of 
shorter, separate conferences, adjourning simultaneously at 
an appointed hour in order to leave time for a social evening 
by the mixed groups, to be spent in such manner as seems 
most appropriate and beneficial to the individuals concerned. 


I have now reached the point in my address where the 
chairman, out of his great wisdom, is supposed to expound 
to you, at least briefly, some current problem of pharmacy. 
I am confronted here by two restraining influences. First, 
I realize full well that I do not possess the profound wisdom 
essential to a really impressive pronouncement; and secondly, 
that in so doing there is the danger of enroaching upon sched- 
uled papers to an extent of serious over-lapping. However, 
in an endeavor to meet my responsibilities as adequately as 
possible, I shall comment briefly on the danger of overproduc- 
tion of registered pharmacists as a result of excessive enroll- 
ments in our colleges of pharmacy. Bean Ballard is an es- 
pecially good friend of mine, and I feel relatively secure when 
enroaching briefly upon his domain. 


Last year I discussed this question before this group 
largely from a statistical background. You can imagine my 
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surprise when, at the conclusion of my remarks, I was in- 
formed by Dean Lemon that one can prove most anything 
he sets out to prove by use of statistics. To;quote him ex- 
actly, “I know they can be used for almost any purpose to 
which you want to put them.” That statement constituted 
a confession to which you want to put them.” That state- 
ment constituted a confession which I never expected to hear 
from our good friend, Dean Lemon. I did not dispute his 
statement because it would have been a case of the amateur 
questioning the professional. In fact, if it were possible for 
this group to award degrees, I should recommend that our 
first degree be awarded to Dean Lemon. I should further 
recommend that the degree awarded by an honorary M.S. 
degree which, in this instance, would not be a Master of 
Science degree, but a Master of Statistics. Those of us who 
have had the privilege of listening to Dean Lemon’s illumin- 
ating and worthwhile reports before this group over many 
years agree that he is, indeed, a Master of Statistics. 


However, with his words of caution still ringing in my 
ears, I shall avoid capricious, irresponsible statistics and shall 
talk in terms of more trustworthy generalities and personal 
opinions. 


All of us recall the deplorable conditions obtaining in re- 
tail pharmacy ten years ago, and in fact pretty much during 
all of the thirties. Registered pharmacists were a drug on the 
market. There probably was not as widespread unemploy- 
ment in the field of pharmacy as there was among chemists, 
engineers and other scientific men, but conditions were bad, 
salaries were low, and the practitioners of pharmacy were 
dissatisfied with their profession. Too many hours of work, 
coupled with inadequate compensation, breeds discontent in 
any business or profession, especially the latter, where years 
of expensive study and training are required for entrance 
to the profession. 


The discontent of which I speak was not confined to em- 
ployees alone, but was felt and expressed by store owners 
as well. There were too many pharmacists, with a conse- 
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quent inadequate amount of professional work per store, 
Even with the extensive merchandising activities, which are 
always intensified during periods of poor economic conditions, 
the store owners were not enjoying prosperity and felt that 
their profession was unimportant, possibly inconsequential. 
To say that it was in some instances undignified does not ade- 
auately express the situation. 


Among the causes of these conditions were poor econom- 
ic conditions, to be sure, but also an overproduction of regis- 
tered pharmacists. The supply was greater than the demand. 
The number of stores was in excess of the needs of the pro- 
fession. Merchandising was encouraged. Professionalism 
was at a low ebb and thus a vicious cycle was developed and 
. encouraged which led ever downward with increasing speed. 


Colleges of pharmacy should, and I believe do, assume 
their fair share of responsibility for the bad conditions above 
referred to. They had graduated more men than the pro- 
fession could properly assimilate with the inevitable result- 
deterioration in the ranks of the profession. A mistake of 
this sort may well be made with none other than good inten- 
tions on the part of the colleges. If it is repeated, a funda- 
mentally different interpretation will be required. 


Fortunately, today the picture is a much brighter one. 
Registered pharmacists are in demand. Salaries of ninety, a 
hundred, or even a hundred and twenty-five dollars a week, 
are not uncommon. Prescription statistics show a definite 
increase to around three hundred million prescriptions for 
1946. Professionalism rather than merchandising is on the 
upgrade. The number of registered pharmacists and the num- 
ber of stores in the United States are decreasing. This is a 
trend in the right direction and will result in much good if 
maintained and held within proper bounds. 


Can we hold this gain and improve upon it? I believe we 
can, but the answer lies largely with our colleges of pharmacy. 
It is they, more than any other agency, that determines the 
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nature of the pharmacy of tomorrow. It is they, in conjunc- 
tion with boards of pharmacy, that determine the quantity 
and quality of out future practitioners and, to a considerable 
extent, the professional spirit and objectives which they will 
have as they enter upon their life’s work. 


This is a heavy responsibility and I know no more about 
how it should be met than many of you. We all know that 
the first and vital test is in the selection and admission of our 
students. Inferior students are not likely to make a great 
contribution to any line of endeavor. They must be care- 
fully selected. The graduation of too many, even high quality 
students, will weaken any profession and especially is that 
true of the profession of pharmacy. 


As I see it there must be some means of determining the 
needs of all branches of the profession of pharmacy in each 
state, which needs should be met by graduating from our col- 
leges adequate but not extravagant numbers of capable, re- 
liable, well trained men. 


If this responsibility is properly met, pharmacy will con- 
tinue to improve in the days ahead and conversely, if it is 
not properly met, I can see no great future for the profession 
which, in a very real sense, is in our keeping. 


There is much more that I would like to say about this 
problem, but I shall refrain. I have tried to stress its im- 
portance rather than discuss it in considerable detail, as will 
be done by Dean Ballard and the men appointed to discuss 
his paper. I hope that what I have said may serve to arouse 
an interest in the question and that you will assist in furnish- 
ing the colleges with the advice and help which is so badly 
needed in handling this all important problem. 


The construction of this program has been simplified by 
a series of recommendations originating in a joint meeting of 
the executive committees of the N.A.B.P. and the A.A.C.P. 
These two groups know, better than any others, what prob- 
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lems can be discussed to best advantage at these joint meet- 
ings. I hope that these recommendations emanating from 
Secretary Costello’s office will be available for future chair- 
men and program committees. It was an innovation which 
should be continued in the years ahead. 

May I also express the hope that these meetings may prove 
pleasant and helpful to all of us, and that we shall return to 
our various responsibilities encouraged and stimulated as a 
result of the discussions which we shall hear during the next 
two days and that each one of us will be possessed of a little 
greater determination to make the fullest possible contribution 
to the profession we all love and to which we owe so much. 


History of District No. 4 of Boards and 
Colleges of Pharmacy” 


GEORGE URDANG 


American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 


There is scarcely another example in the history of as- 
sociations and their cooperative endeavors in which develop- 
ment was based so much on necessity and took place so consis- 
tently as has been the case with the American boards and col- 
leges of pharmacy. For the understanding of this fact it is 
necessary to recall briefly why and under what circumstances 
the national associations of the boards on the one side and of the 
colleges of schools of pharmacy on the other were organized. 


It was at the turn of the century, in 1900, at Richmond, 
Va., that the representatives of twenty-one schools of phar- 
macy founded the “American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties” which in 1925 changed its name to “American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy”. This finding and binding 
together of American schools of pharmacy was not without a 


*Presented before the annual meeting of District No. 4 Colleges and Boards of 
Pharmacy at Madison, Wis., on May 2, 144. 
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precedent. There had been in existence a “Conference of 
Schools of Pharmacy” from 1870 until the early eighties be- 
coming more inactive from year to year and finally drying out 
rather than dying out when, at Milwaukee in 1884, delegates 
of only three colleges were present and the meeting had to be 
adjourned for lack of a quorum. 


The reason for this failure was a very simple one. There 
was no definite educational requirement making systematic 
schooling a necessity for the pharmacist to be. For most of the 
colleges of pharmacy the necessity to use all means possible to 
attract students in order to keep up the mere existence of the 
school was stronger than the desire of some of the professors 
to elevate the general pharmaceutical standards and to agree 
upon unified requirements as to prerequisites and curricula. 
There was before 1883 only one state university school of 
pharmacy on North American soil, that of Michigan, and it 
was looked upon and treated by the other colleges as a dan- 
gerous novelty, respected but still more feared. . 


In the meantime, just during this epoch, licensing boards 
of pharmacy had been established all over the country in 
rapid progression. There had developed in the field of phar- 
maceutical education and examination a peculiar anomaly. 
There was legal authority on the one side, with the boards, 
and educational authority on the other, with the schools, with 
no connection between the two of them. In spite of frequent 
personal bonds between individual boards and colleges, there 
was between both groups a great deal of suspicion and not 
very much cooperation. A change was overdue, and it had to 
come from the schools. Only if they were able to unite and to 
offer a uniform program, could they invite and incite common 
action with the boards of pharmacy. 


There was a new wind filling the sails of the progressive 
American pharmaceutical educators about 1900. At the end 
of the nineteeneth century education had been recognized in 
the United States as a duty of organized society. i.e., of the 
state, to a growing extent and farseeing men in American 
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pharmacy, practitioners as well as educators, had in time 
taken advantage of this trend. Of the colleges of pharmacy 
founded between 1883 and 1900 more than one third had 
been established as an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem of the states. 


True, the private schools were still in the majority. It 
was a representative of a then private college, Professor 
Henry P. Hynson of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, who 
was the initiator and temporary president of the “Confer- 
ence of Pharmaceutical Faculties’, founded in 1900, and it 
was the dean of the private Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Joseph P. Remington, who acted as chairman of the committee 
on organization of the new association. The man, however, 
who was elected the first president of the “Conference” was 
Albert B. Prescott, dean of the University of Michigan College 
of Pharmacy. In order to understand the full meaning of this 
event we have to recall the fact that this same state university 
about thirty years ago, in 1871, had been refused the recog- 
nition as a “college of pharmacy within the proper meaning 
of the constitution and by-laws of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association’”', and that A. B. Prescott had been 
treated as a revolutionary and dangerous outsider by the same 
kind of people who now asked for his leadership. Private or 
state schools, the common goal was now recognized never to be 
lost sight of again. 


The first president of the new “American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties’, who by the way in his address 
of 1901, outlined a program of classical simplicity and clarity 
that still stands, came from this middle west district. The 
same holds true for the man who for the first time suggested 
the advisability of having joint meetings of the members 
of the college association with members of the boards of 
pharmacy. It was Edward Kremers of Wisconsin, then presi- 
dent of the college “Conference”, who made this suggestion 
at the Mackinac Island meeting on August 1, 1903.2. The 
“Conference” adopted this suggestion, and on August 7, 1903 
Professor H. M. Whelpley of St. Louis made the Section on 
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Education and Legislation of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association the forum for a motion intended to lay the ground- 
work for the formation of “A Conference of Board of Phar- 
macy Members” within the A.Ph.A. “If we now carry out 
the motion as suggested”, Dr. Whelpley said “the members 
of the boards of pharmacy will receive a double invitation . . . 
to be present at our 1904 meeting. If we get a fair represen- 
tation—and I am confident we will—the work will take care 
of itself.’* 


The motion was carried and, as foreseen, the work took 
care of itself. On the eighth of September, 1904, the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy was founded at Kansas 
City’ by the delegates of twenty-five boards and one year 
later, on the occasion of the 1905 Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the first joint meeting 
of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy was held on 
September 6th. This meeting was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to mutual acquaintance and exchange of opinion. Only 
one resolution was moved and adopted, namely “that the joint 
conference be open to all interested parties who desired to be 
present as visitors.’ 


In the year that followed, in 1906 in Indianapolis, con- 
siderable business was transacted on the joint meeting of the 
hoards and colleges. Among the resolutions adopted was one 
of a principal and permanent nature. It read: “All candidates 
for license to practice pharmacy should be required to pass 
such examinations as may in the opinion of the board of phar- 
macy be deemed necessary; but all candidates should be ex- 
amined upon their ability to correctly read and dispense 
prescriptions.’ 


Another twenty years later, in 1926 in Philadelphia, the 
joint meeting of the boards and colleges adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending “that in every state in which one or more 
colleges of pharmacy are operating, the boards of pharmacy 
of such states and the members of the faculties of such schools 
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or colleges be urged to hold joint meetings at least once a year, 
for the purpose of coordinating the work of such boards and 
such schools or colleges, to the end that there may be closer 
cooperation between these bodies and that the standards of 
pharmacy may be further elevated.’”’ 


With the adoption of this resolution the fundamentals 
were laid for the annual district meetings of the boards and 
colleges of pharmacy, and again it was a man from this dis- 
trict, Dean Charles B. Jordan of Purdue University, who in 
his capacity as chairman of the committee of the colleges took 
prominent part in bringing about this new and important 
institution. Very adequately the chairman of the committee 
of the boards, Mr. Chas. Clayton of Colorado, declared as 
the main purpose of the district meetings to make possible 
“heart-to-heart talks .. . about what applicants for registra- 
tion should know, not just to pass board examinations, but to 
take their proper places in the pharmaceutical world.’” 
Easier and more complete understanding on the basis of 
greater intimacy was what the fathers of the district meetings 
hoped for. “It seems,” stated Mr. Sylvester H. Dretzka another 
decade later on March 25, 1937 at the first meeting of District 
4, at Madison, Wisconsin, “that the town meeting idea is grow- 
ing and bringing out the best in us, because of its simplicity 
and informality.’ 


From the very beginning of the district meeting of the 
boards and colleges in 1927, it was the states Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin which were grouped 
together, as District 3, among nine districts until 1934, and 
from then on, as District 4, among eight districts. It was one 
of the four districts that started work immediately, holding 
its first meeting at Indianapolis on May 6th and 7th, 1927. 
When in 1929 only three districts held meetings, this middle 
west district was one of them with twelve of the thirteen 
association schools and all of the boards represented. 


The district did not meet in 1930, 1933 and 1941. In 1930 
it was apparently due to the desire to have all people con- 
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cerned participate in the discussion of the important matter 
of reciprocity that the meeting was postponed until February 
25th and 26th, 1931. This meeting took place at Detroit and the 
report of the Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges, 
submitted to the joint meeting of the mother organizations at 
Miami, Florida, in the same year, states the quite unusual fact 
that “the minutes of the meeting cover twenty typewritten 
pages”’.’ In 1933 it was the depression which was responsible 
for the cancellation. In this year only two districts out of 
the total of nine held meetings. “The situation recently as to 
cost’”’, says the official report, “has been more serious with the 
result that some districts formerly holding meetings regu- 
larly to have held no meetings this year.”’’® In 1941 the reason 
for the postponement was a personal one: The sudden death of 
Dean C. B. Jordan of Purdue University. 


The work done at meetings finds its most obvious and 
effective expression in the resolutions passed. Here District 4 
of Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy is in the fortunate posi- 
tion of having an excellent report on resolutions of past meet- 
ings in its files submitted by Professor R. E. Terry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Pharmacy at the district meeting 
held at Purdue University on March 31, 1942."' This report 
proves that District 4 has dealt throughout the years con- 
scientiously and determinedly with all the educational prob- 
lems of pharmacy. 


It was primarily but by no means exclusively educational 
problems that were presented to and discussed by those at- 
tending the meetings of District 4 of Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy. When, for instance, what is called “socialized 
medicine” seemed to enter a more active phase, the topic “So- 
cialized Medicine and Its Effect on Pharmacy” was made one 
of the main points of discussion at the Chicago meeting of 1938 
with Dean C. B. Jordan of Purdue University representing the 
viewpoint of the colleges and Mr. J. W. Hutchinson of Ken- 
tuckl that of the boards.'? In the following vear, in 1939 at 
Ann Arbor, Dr. George A. Moulton of New Hampshire was 
especially invited to deliver an address on what he called “The 
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Significance of National Health Insurance Programs to Phar- 
macy”, at the dinner session. 


Dr. Moulton was not the only guest of honor at meetings 
of District 4 of the Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy because 
of the special message he had to convey There were other 
guests present for the same reason at the one meeting or 
another, for instance the first permanent secretary of the 
National Association of the Boards of Pharmacy, the late Dr. 
il. C. Christensen, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis of Trenton, New 
Jersey, now secretary of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciaation, and Dr. R. L. Swain, now editor of Drug Topics. 


District 4 of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy has not only a history recommending the concept which it 
represents and the men who have constituted it throughout the 
years, it has helped to make history. The sound mixture of 
conservatism and progressiveness, so characteristic of the 
middle west, has determined the choice and the contents of 
the topics dealt with at the district meetings and has made 
itself felt in the resolutions passed and finally in the policy of 
the mother organizations. As long as it remains this way and 
the same spirit prevails throughout the country, the fate of 
American pharmacy, at least as far as educational problems 
are concerned, is in good hands. 


1 Kremers-Urdeng, History of Pharmacy, p. 212-214. 

2 Proc. Am. Conf. Pharm. Fac. 146/14, p. 2), 22. 

3 Proc. A.Ph.A. 51: 488, 1908. 

4 Ibidem 52: 143, 19H. 

5 Proc. Am .Conf. Pharm. Fac. 186, p. 25. 

6 The Druggists Circular 5: 384, 1906. 

7 Proc. Am. Conf. Pharm. Fac. 1926, p. 116. 

8 Proc. Distr. 4, Am. Ass. Coll. Pharm.-Nat. Ass. Boards Pharm. 1937, p. 17. 
9% Proc. Am. Ass. Coll. Pharm. 1931, p. 62. 

1@ Ibidem 1933, p. 60. 

11 Proc. Distr. 4 Am. Ass. Coll. Pharm., Nat. Assn. Boards Pharm., 142, p. 6. 
12 


Ibidem 1938, p- 27-31. 
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The Work of the Committee on Admissions of a 
College of Pharmacy* 


HOWARD C. NEWTON 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


The record pre-war enrollment of students in 1675 institu- 
tions of the United States was about 1,289,000. Somewhat 
more than half a million of these were new students. It is 
now estimated that next September there may be as many as 
three-quarter of a million new students in these institutions. 
Never in the history of the world have so many sought to go 
to college. “Can I get in?” is one of the major questions of 
the day. 


The reason for the great surge toward colleges is rather 
well known. Public Laws 346 and 16 offer to war veterans 
what amounts to college scholarships of four or five thousand 
dollars each. In previous times a student who had a four 
thousand dollar scholarship was exceptional. Now millions 
have these scholarships and are clamoring for a chance to 
make use of them. 


The possibility or probability that not all who clamor will 
gain admission has caused a rush to the doors of educational 
institutions just as the shortage of nylon hose, butter, and 
meat has caused queues to form at the doors of the dealers in 
these products. The situation has become a popular theme 
for frequent editorial comment in the newspapers and 
magazines. 


The “Uncle Dudley” editorial in the Boston Globe of April 
11, called Public Law 346 a promissory note payable in edu- 
cation. It concluded with the warning: “And the promissory 
note must be paid.” 


* Read before the 146 meeting of District No. 1 of the Boards and Colleges at 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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So much for the present picture of education in general. 


Now let us turn to the picture of pharmaceutical education. 
We find that the record pre-war enrollment in some sixty 


schools and colleges of pharmacy was, in round figures, 8400. 
Of these 2900 were new students. It has been estimated re- 
cently that 60,000 veterans are interested in becoming phar- 
macists and that about forty per cent of them are high school 
graduates who might be considered for admission to a col- 
lege of pharmacy. In other words, according to this estimate, 
there are 24,000 potential new students for the schools and 
colleges of pharmacy that previously cared for less than 3,000. 
This obviously means that all those who want to enter colleges 
of pharmacy will not be able to do so. On the committees on 
admissions of the colleges falls the task of selecting those 
who may enter. Always important, this work has now become 
a matter of tremendous concern. 


The committees on admissions are the guards at the gate 
of our profession. For many years the number who sought 
to go through the gate was small; suddenly it has become 
large. These committees must, of course, be governed by the 
policies of their respective institutions but, in spite of the fact 
that these policies may vary greatly, they have three funda- 
mental questions to consider in making their selections. 


First, Js the prospective student prepared to undertake the 
college curriculum? It is detrimental to the student himself, 
and to the college if a student is not properly prepared. The 
student’s record of preliminary education furnishes a fairly 
good indication of his scholastic ability if it is accompanied 
by a statement of his rank in his class and the results of any 
educational tests that he may have taken. To be considered, 
also, are his physical condition, his personality, and what 
may be termed his employability. A personal interview with 
the prospective student doubtless furnishes the best means 
for evaluating these qualifications. If and when reliable tests 
are developed whereby one may predict with some accuracy 
whether an applicant will be successful in the work of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum, then will the committee have a 
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most valuable aid in its selection of students. Until that time 
it must base its decisions on evidence that is less objective but 
perhaps reliable when interpreted carefully by those with 
long experience in this work. 


Many applicants are deficient in their preparation. This 
is particularly true with the veterans who had no expectation 
of attending a college of pharmacy when they were receiving 
their secondary school education. When such an applicant 
is advised to undertake further preparatory courses he some- 
times hesitates in doing this because he feels that his maturity 
offsets his deficiency in the subjects of the advised courses. 
Unfortunately an influential friend of the applicant will some- 
times urge the committee to “give the boy a chance” without 
having him make further preparation. To yield to such pres- 
sure is not really acting in the interest of either the boy or 
his sponsor. Better that the boy should have a few months 
additional preparation than for him to fail in the first semes- 
ter of his college career. This first question, “Is the applicant 
prepared ?”’, is a most important one for the committee. 


Second, Can the college accommodate the applicant prop- 
erly? The facilities of colleges of pharmacy vary greatly and 
each can accommodate properly only a certain number of 
students. Those accepted beyond this number will not receive 
proper education and training. And, what is of greater sig- 
nificance, their whole class will suffer from the conditions 
brought about by their admission. The necessary facilities 
include classrooms, laboratories, equipment and faculty. It 
seems obvious that a college that normally enrolled a total of 
150 students should not admit a class of 100 freshmen unless 
it increases its facilities greatly. To ignore this fact is not 
fair to the student. It cannot well be defended on any grounds. 
This matter of proper facilities deserves the attention of the 
committee on admissions. 


Third, Can the profession accommodate the applicant prop- 
erly? This is a question that is difficult to answer but it is 
necessary that the admission committees know the answer if 
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an undesirable situation later is to be avoided. If these com- 
mittees admit many more recruits than are needed in the 
profession, the result will not be favorable either for the re- 
cruits or the profession. This lesson should have been learned 
through the experience gained after World War I. But that 
was a generation ago and although the detrimental effects 
are still observable in some localities, their cause has been 
almost wholly forgotten. 


In my opinion relatively few admissions committees will 
pay much attention to this question in spite of its importance 
in the long-range view of the practice of pharmacy. The cry 
of “shortage of pharmacists” has been so loud in the past few 
years that it tends to discourage much thought about the 
possibility of an oversupply five years hence. Further than 
this, limitation regulations are so unpopular with the general 
public and their legislative representatives that probably only 
in the fields of medical education and other graduate study 
will planned limitation in numbers really be attempted. 


My purpose in bringing the work of the college committees 
on admissions to the attention of this group is to stimulate 
thought on the long-range view of the practice of pharmacy 
in New England and its relationship to the work of these 
committees. Serious thought on this subject, particularly by 
the members of the boards, can readily lead to an improved 
practice of the profession in the future; a lack of such thought 
may lead in the opposite direction. 


One thing seems certain this year if the admissions com- 
mittees do their work well: we shall have the largest number 
of the highest grade recruits ever to enter the practice of 
pharmacy in New England. We should do our utmost to en- 
sure for each of them a bright future in the practice. 


Editorials 3805 


Editorials 


The Pharmacy Corps 


A signed editorial in the January number of the Journal 
presented arguments in favor of substituting a proposed Med- 
ical Service Corps for the already authorized Pharmacy Corps 
inthe Army. Very reluctantly I disagree with my good friend 
the author of the editorial, as his attainments and experience 
demand careful consideration of any statement he makes. 
He is an able physician who served with distinction as an 
cfficer in the Medical Department of the Army during the 
war. He has now been appointed advisor to the Surgeon 
General on Pharmacy in the Army; in fact, a publisher’s 
footnote states that the editorial resulted from a discussion 
between the author and the Surgeon General. 


The claim is made that the discussion of the relative merits 
of the two corps has not given sufficient consideration to the 
leng range possibilities of the two plans. I agree most heartily 
that the forward look is of the utmost importance. The value 
of planning for the future was recognized by the Steering 
Committee when the Pharmacy Corps legislation was under 
consideration. At the time the bill was being drafted, no 
doubt influenced by the war’s exigencies, some of the nation’s 
pharmacists wanted a bill which would have provided com- 
missions for all pharmacists taken into the Army of the 
Lnited States for service in World War II. Such a measure 
if it could have been passed, would have brought only tem- 
porary advantage to individuals and would not have solved 
the problem of permanently improving the pharmaceutical 
service in the Army. 

The Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Gov- 
ernment Service held to the long range point of view, with- 
stood the pressure for temporary commissions, had the bill 
drawn to place a Pharmacy Corps in the United States Army, 
the regular establishment, and thereby gave permanency to 
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the place of Pharmacy in the Army whether in peace or in war. 

The editorial takes the position that if the Pharmacy Corps 
with its seventy-two appointments is forced upon the Surgeon 
General, Pharmacy would have to “realize and accept the fact 
that this would be the maximum which it could anticipate as 
its assigned part in either a peace time or war time force 
which might later be required.” Recalling that the editorial 
was writtten after a discussion with the Surgeon General, the 
implications in this quotation are amazing and should be a 
subject of serious concern if they accurately reflect the atti- 
tude of the Surgeon General toward Pharmacy, Pharmacists 
and the health of the soldiers. 


However, I am most reluctant to believe that any physician 
called to the high office of Surgeon General of the Army would 
be so unmindful of the duties of his office as to hold the num- 
ber of pharmacists to 72, a figure suitable for a small army, 
if the Army were expanded to a war time strength of 
10,000,000, and the health of the soldiers required a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of pharmacists. It is un- 
thinkable that such a condition would arise, but if it did, I am 
confident that the parents and relatives of the troops, and the 
public in general, would soon bring about a change of policy. 

As is implied, the Pharmacy Corps could be ignored. It 
might be claimed that the additional pharmacists would be 
replaced in another Army unit; but even the most recalcitrant 
of Surgeons General would hesitate to circumvent an organ- 
ized, operating corps so vitally concerned with health to build 
up another unit. Such an action would be defensible only if 
the health of the soldiers would be jeopardized by the organ- 
ization “forced upon the Surgeon General” by Congress. None 
have been so hardy as to claim that the Pharmacy Corps would 
lower the health standards of the Army. 


It is argued that in the Medical Service Corps many phar- 
macists will be used for other than strictly professional ser- 
vices, thereby making possible the total number of pharma- 
cists contemplated for that Corps. The statement is made 
that the pharmacist training is probably the best available 
for the various assignments to these other than pharmaceu- 
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tical services. Even though the Pharmacy Corps is part of 
the Army, these executive, administrative and other positions 
will still be available in the Medical Service or some other 
Corps, and if pharmacists are preferred to fill them, there 
is nothing to prevent offering the commissions to pharmacists. 
Indeed, if pharmacists have superior training for the positions, 
it becomes the duty of the Medical Department to place phar- 
macists in them. 


A purported advantage of the Medical Service Corps is 
that the Surgeon General has “indicated” that if his program 
for the Medical Service Corps is successful he will recommend 
the establishment of R.O.T.C. units in colleges having the 
necessary facilities and thereby make available Reserve Com- 
missions to some of the graduates. It is pointed out that 
many pharmacists, and not a relatively small group (presum- 
ably the 72 previously referred to) would be “protected” under 
the program which is now proposed by the Surgeon General 
under his plan for the Medical Service Corps. 


There is nothing new in this claimed advantage for the 
Medical Service Corps. The Pharmacy Corps legislation pro- 
vides for R.O.T.C. units in our colleges and universities; it 
also provides for Reserve Officers in the Pharmacy Corps. The 
authorizing legislation is already on the statute books, and all 
that is needed to make it effective are appropriate recommen- 
dations and action by the Surgeon General. 


If Congress votes to merge the Army and Navy as recom- 
mended by President Truman, the drug requirements of the 
combined services would be of such volume that the case for 
the Pharmacy Corps would be immeasurably strengthened. 
Should, and could, a service of such magnitude be effectively 
and efficiently performed in a corps composed of Optometrists, 
Bacteriologists, Architects, Chemists, Accountants, Dietitians, 
and other technical skills which might be located in the Sur- 
geons General proposed omnibus corps,—and the corps com 
manded by, perhaps an Architect, an Accountant, or an 


Optometrist. 
H. Evert Kendig. 
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Practical Experience for Educators 


The value of practical experience as a prerequisite for 
licensure to practice pharmacy is well appreciated. It is a 
healthy trend that ways are being examined to improve the 
educational benefits of practical experience for the student. 


Practical experience is also valuable for the educators in 
pharmacy. All too often the teacher has neglected, for twenty 
or forty years, to refresh his background with real, over-the- 
counter pharmacy. It is little wonder that he tends to support 
a Saber-tooth Curriculum* or its equally unrealistic opposite. 


It is modestly proposed that each member of the pro- 
fessional staffs of our schools of pharmacy, especially the deans 
because they hold the most responsible positions, work a full- 
time schedule in a retail pharmacy for not less than six weeks 
in each period ofthree years. This time for practical experience 
may be divided as found practicable. In some instances this 
practice would lead to interesting situations which can be 
left to the imagination. 


While this proposal is offered as a remedy leading to a 
more realistic approach to pharmaceutical education, it does 
not imply that the educators shall cease their leadership in 
the profession. Pharmaceutical education must continue and 
improve its much needed leadership. 

E. A. Brecht, 
University of North Carolina. 


What About Limitation? 


During the past two years the pages of almost every 
pharmaceutical journal have recorded a discussion by some 
educator on the limitation of enrollments in colleges of phar- 
macy. At the same time it has been amusing to read in the 
same journal of some amazing contradictory action, such as 
one college admitting an additional freshman class and others 


*“Saber-tooth Curriculum,” Harold Benjamin, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 
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announcing that regular enrollments are breaking all records. 
The situation then, from all appearances, hints that any 
serious action on limitation is merely pretense. 


The simple fact is that limitation in the professions in 
one way or another has long been a custom. This alone is 
good proof that it is a wise practice and one worth continuing. 
Under the old apprentice system, one wishing to become a 
pharmacist had first to find a proprietor who would employ 
him. Should no opening exist it became necessary to wait or 
give up the idea. Likewise, when a pharmacist was to engage 
an apprentice, he was careful to select a promising candidate 
from among the applicants. He wanted one whose industry 
and habits were known to him, one who would become a good 
pharmacist. Not all who applied could be accepted. Therefore, 
a limited supply of pharmacists was trained. 


There are some in the colleges who fear that unless rela- 
tively large numbers of graduates are furnished, legislation 
will be enacted that will lower the requirements for state © 
licensure. The people of Connecticut answered that one two 
years ago when just such an attempt was made. Their protests 
rang loud and strong on Capitol Hill that they would tolerate 
none but fully trained graduates to serve their pharmaceutical 
needs. The public in so doing has voiced its approval of 
college trained pharmacists, and these only. Educators should 
be the last ones to cringe in appeasement before minority 
pressure groups whose ends serve no purpose other than per- 
sonal gain. 


A great majority of colleges of pharmacy are under the 
jurisdiction of state universities which will not or cannot limit 
enrollments. While this may be proper in general, the pro- 
fessional school presents a special proposition. The state con- 
trolled medical schools accept only a limited number of quali- 
fied applicants. Is it not possible to adopt a similar policy in 
colleges of pharmacy? 


Limitation of enrollments should be merely one of prin- 
ciple to be followed independently by each college. It is not 
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a question of admitting twenty per cent or even ten per cent 
excess of present enrollments; it is not a matter of surveys 
nor statisties; it is not the enforcing of a regulation upon 
the colleges; it is fundamentally whether we can properly 
educate greater numbers of students. When we increase vol- 
ume, we dilute the preparation. This is what is likely to occur 
under expansion, the usual procedure being to crowd in more 
students with little, if any, means for handling the excessive 
load. The basic considerations, in fact the greatest ones, in 
limitation are the laboratory capacities to accommodate classes 
vithout having to operate ’round the clock, and a capable 
faculty large enough to carry on its work efficiently. 


After ascertaining these angles it appears that the prob- 
‘lem of limitation resolves itself into the selection of students. 
Following this idea, a college that has a normal capacity for 
seventy-five freshmen would select that number of the most 
promising from the total number of applicants seeking ad- 
mission. The time has come when we must place a premium 
upon the space in our class rooms. By so doing we would 
select not only those having proper qualifications, but would 
eliminate the ones who today are the greatest drawback to 
pharmacy. This procedure would bar those who have not 
pharmacy at heart and who, being at sea in selecting a career, 
drift into pharmacy as a last resort. 


This is the rare oportunity we have been awaiting. By 
limitation of enrollments through careful selection of students, 
not only will pharmacy go forward, but the colleges will win 
greater recognition in the educational world. Are the colleges 
willing to sieze this opportunity? Or are they going to talk 
themselves to sleep until awakened by a repetition of the situa- 
tion which followed the first World War? 

Leslie B. Barrett 
University of Connecticut 
College of Pharmacy. 
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Apothecarian Apathy? 


In the short space of a few months the cry has gone from 
“send me a druggist”, to “there are going to be far too many 
pharmacists”. The first situation was brought about by, 
among other things, low enrollments in pharmacy schools due 
to short recompense and long hours in drug stores; the second 
is now prophesied by reason of unusually large registrations 
for the pharmacy course. That there was, and still is, a 
shortage of registered men and women, there can be no doubt. 
But that there will soon be “too many pharmacists” is open 
to question. 


Before we join in the mournful cry, let us question the de- 
gree of pharmacist saturation in the following organizations 
or agencies all of which are involved with the handling of 
drugs, compounded or not. 


U. S. ARMY. Controversy still goes on, and the picture 
remains clouded, but the fact remains that there is a tremen- 
dous pharmacy task there, in peace as in war, and it stands 
to reason that qualified persons, that is to say, registered 
pharmacists, should be given both responsibility and dignity 
of position. 


U. S. NAVY. New legislation is apparently brewing here 
as well. It should be watched with the utmost concern by all 
pharmacists whether they think they will ever be military 
pharmacists or not. 


UNITED STATE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. Recent 
developments would indicate that the pharmacist is really 
coming into his own in the USPHS. Such progress should of 
course be maintained, and advanced. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME SERVICE. As one or 
more Federal branches raises the status of pharmacists in its 
service, all branches are directly affected. The USMS should 
hoid forth some advantageous and dignified situations for 


pharmacists. 
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VETERAN’S ADMINISTRATION. Paul Briggs has been 
working wonders. Are pharmacists giving him needed help? 


INDIAN AGENCY. There are Indians’ Hospitals. Cer- 
tainly the hospital pharmacies therein should be manned by 
registered pharmacists, with suitable recompense. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS. Of course, some are large, and 
some are small, and some are in between. Large hospitals 
maintain, and are glad to maintain, pharmacists. If more 
than one pharmacist is on the staff, the one in charge is called 
Chief Pharmacist. It would appear that it would be much 
to the advantage of small and the in-between hospitals, to 
acquire the services of a registered man in a dual role—that 
of pharmacist and hospital manager. 


PRIVATE HOSPITALS. What goes for public hospitals, 
should go equally for private hospitals, large, small, and 
middle-sized. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS. As far as can be determined, 
the American Red Cross has no pharmacists as such in its 
service. The Red Cross handles thousands of dollars worth 
of drugs and medical supplies each year. Is it too much to 
suggest that people qualified in these matters be put in charge? 


SALVATION ARMY. What applies to the Red Cross prob- 
ably applies equally to the Salvation Army. 


VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. See American Red Cross 
- and the Salvation Army. 


WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSES. Right before our eyes 
we see pharmacists taking over the reins in wholesale drug 
houses, which it would appear is as it should be. Surely it 
shouldn’t be said that the pharmacist is too-expensively edu- 
cated for a position in a service wholesale drug house. 


DRUG MANUFACTURING HOUSES. With the growth 
of pharmaceutical education in the United States, pharma- 
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ceuticals manufacturing houses are looking more and more 
to pharmacists to aid them in their programs. While specialty 
men will always be needed, particularly in the large houses, 
men with broad pharmaceutical ability and vision can be of 
increasing importance to these manufacturing houses. 


STEAMSHIP LINES. The safe handling of drugs for the 
crew and drugs for the passengers is of unqualfied importance. 
Probably some dual role for the pharmacist is indicated. 


Besides, somebody is going to have to man (or woman) the 
new pharmacies which are going to be erected in the hundreds 
of thousands of new subdivisions going up all over the country. 


Is there room for more pharmacists in this great land of 
ours? Then now is the time for every good pharmacist to 
come to the aid of pharmacy! 

Ralph Bienfang. 


The Edgar Fahs Smith Collection in the History of Chemistry of 
the University of Pennsylvania in planning an annual volume entitled 
“The History of Chemistry, A Series of Studies.” Dr. George Urdang 
of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy has been asked 
to become a collaborator and will make a contribution to the first 
volume. The invitation which was extended to him reads as follows: 
“The Edgar Fahs Smith Collection in the History of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the Board of Editors which to extend to you 
2 cordial invitation to serve as a Consultant Editor of the Series. We 
feel it important to have the history of pharmaceutical chemistry rep- 
resented in our plan.” In accepting the invitation Dr. Urdang made 
the following statement: “Centers of Historical research and informa- 
tion in every field of science are urgently needed in order to have some- 
where some kind of coordination and integration of the otherwise hope- 
lessly dispersed and disconnected work done by individuals in their in- 
dividual specialties. It was this idea which led to the founding of the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. As to the History of 
Chemistry, I share the opinion that the Edgar Fahs Smith Collection is 
the logical place and offers the greatest possibilities for the development 
of such a Center.” In this recognition of Dr. Urdang’s accomplishments 
both he and pharmacy as a whole can take pride. Editor. 
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The President’s Page 


Of all the important problems facing pharmacy today none 
is more urgent than that of making proper provision for the 
training of an adequate number of young men and women to 
serve as teachers at our colleges of pharmacy in the future. 
No profession can progress unless well trained preceptors are 
available, and I believe that this problem in pharmaceutical 
education is much more acute than is generally recognized. 

The post-war expansion of college enrollments has brought 
forcibly to our attention that too many of our schools are in- 
adequately staffed, and additional teachers are badly needed 
immediately to correct this situation. Several new schools 
of pharmacy have recently been started,—with what justifi- 
cation only time will tell—and they will need more staff mem- 
bers as they offer more and more of the four-year pharmacy 
curriculum. Many of our deans and professors who have been 
serving for many years are asking to be relieved of their duties 
in the near future. 


Replacements and additions to faculties of all colleges of 
pharmacy will be needed as time goes on. A survey made a 
year or two ago by the secretary of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education showed that at least five hundred 
trained teachers would be needed during the next ten years 
as additions and replacements in the fields of pharmaceutical 
botany and pharmacognosy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharm- 
acology, and pharmacy. Each of these individuals should hold 
the degree of Ph. D. in his chosen field. In 1946 only seventeen 
advanced degrees were awarded by all pharmacy schools in 
the United States, and of these only eight were Ph. D.’s. 
Where are our future pharmacy school teachers coming from? 

I think it is apparent to everyone interested in the welfare 
of pharmacy that unless we can encourage many more men 
and women to become teachers in our colleges and universities, 
we cannot progress. Far too infrequently is a career in teach- 
ing suggested to the prospective pharmacy-college student. It 
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is true that the preparation for such a career is long and dif- 
ficult, and sometimes the financial reward seems pitifully 
inadequate compared with that in most other types of phar- 
maceutical work; but college teaching is a worthy calling and 
there are other compensating factors to offset the lack of great 
financial reward. As in any other field, the profession of 
pharmacy is dependent first of all upon the training of the 
faculty members in our colleges. We must imbue a large 
number of future pharmacists with a desire to teach if im- 
pairment of our standards for pharmaceutical education is to 
be avoided. 


The pharmaceutical industry,—often with a shortsighted 
viewpoint,—has taken some of the best men away from our 
college faculties and we are not likely to get these people 
back,—in fact the pharmaceutical: industry is likely to con- 
tinue to recruit from college of pharmacy staffs, and to at- 
tract a lion’s share of those now engaged in graduate studies; 
for in most instances industry can make a more attractive offer 
than can the colleges and universities. 


What, then, can we hope for in the line of future replace- 
ments for our college faculties? The American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education is providing fellowships for worthy 
young men and women who cannot otherwise finance their 
graduate studies, and this is a real contribution to the problem, 
and I believe one of the most farsighted steps that has been 
taken. But this will help supply but a very small percentage 
of the number needed. 


Just as many top-notch pharmacy graduates of this spring 
as possible should be urged to continue their studies toward 
a Ph. D. Every university with adequate facilities for grad- 
uate work should be urged to devote just as large a portion 
of its facilities as possible to the training of advanced students 
in pharmacy and related sciences. And no employer should 
be so anxious to get help that he discourages a promising 
young man or woman from pursuing graduate studies simply 
to have an additional clerk immediately. 
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The first session of the new Teachers’ Conference on Grad- 
uate Studies held last August and reported in the January 
1947 issue of the Journal made a real contribution to the prob- 
lem and the Committee on Graduate Study of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is to be congratulated 
on its good work. This committee is being continued under 
the same leadership, and I am sure will fulfill the high promise 
of its first year, but individual attention to the problem by 
every faculty member in each of our member-schools will be 
needed if we are to reach any satisfactory solution. I hope 
that every person who reads this will consider it his personal 
responsibility to encourage some capable young man or woman 
to apply for admission to graduate work in a pharmaceutical 
field. Only in this way can we hope for an adequate supply 
of properly trained teachers a few years hence. 

Henry 8S. Johnson. 


Army Medical Library Microfilm Service 


During the war, the army medical library through its photo dupli- 
cxtion services supplied millions of pages of microfilmed medical articles 
to the armed services and other research agencies. The principle of 
immediate aid direct to the user, wherever he might be, introduced a new 
technique to assist medical research. 


This service is now generally available for civilian physicians, in- 
stitutions and research workers on a cost basis. This means direct 
access to the library’s enormous resources of medical literature. 


A fee of fifty cents is charged for filming any periodical article in 
single volume, regardless of length. Microfilming from monographs is 
furnished at fifty cents for fifty pages or fraction thereof. Photostats 
are also available at a charge of fifty cents per ten pages or fraction 
thereof. Material filmed is not for reproduction without permission of 
the copyright owner. 


For convenience and to keep bookkeeping costs down, a coupon sys- 
tem has been established. Users may buy any quantity of photoduplica- 
tion coupons at fifty cents each. Order blanks are available upon re- 
quest. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and sent to the Army Medical Library, 7th St. and Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington, 25, D. C. 


H 
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The Editor’s Page 


Recently, in the Journal and in other pharmaceutical pub- 
lications, some attention has been given to the question as to 
how a teacher of the pharmaceutical sciences or an adminis- 
trator should utilize his vacation periods or spare time. 


In other words we are becoming concerned with the educa- 
tion of the pharmaceutical educator and it is proper that we 
should. To the editor, this discussion recalls the shades of 
another day. It was many years ago that one of my respected 
end beloved colleagues told me he had spent the summer vaca- 
tion period working as a drugstore clerk someplace up in the 
state of Michigan, and did I not think that was a good thing 
for a pharmacy dean to do. My reply was that if a dean had 
no higher conception than that of the service he might render 
his college, his profession and himself in his spare moments, 
it was time for another funeral. He admitted that it was 
comparable to the president of the Union Pacific railroad 
trying to get ideas for the development of his gigantic insti- 
tution and the improvement of its service by stacking railroad 
ties in a material yard. 


The time has come for us to recognize the fact that the 
operation of a drugstore is a specialty. It is a specialty preg- 
nant with problems, the solution of which challenges the 
finest talents that men possess. Their solution requires the 
application of the basic principles that are taught in the 
specialties that constitute the college curriculum. What the 
drugstore becomes tells the story of how well the individual 
has done his job, just as the character of the farm tells how 
well the farmer has done his job at applying the principles 
that he learned in college to the practical operation of that 
farm. I question whether the specialist in agronomy or ani- 
mal husbandry would contribute very much to his specialty, 
or to the science of agriculture, or to the farm or to himself 
by working on a farm a few weeks each year as a hired hand. 
In fact, knowing the farmer as I do, I am of the opinion the 
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specialist in agronomy would have his standing and that of 
his specialty lowered because of his failure to be superior 
as a farm worker to the ordinarily efficient farm hand. 


Men cannot grow spiritually and intellectually without be- 
coming creative. It is creative work that vitalizes the indi- 
vidual and recreates a profession. That is the responsibility 
of the instructor in a college of pharmacy and the profession 
will be better served when he devotes his vacation periods 
to creative work and to recreation. 


Two years ago at Aberdeen, South Dakota, at a meeting 
of District No. 5, of the Boards and Colleges a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the time had come for colleges of 
pharmacy to consider prepharmacy training. Mr. Frank 
Moudry, a retail druggist of St. Paul, was the author of the 
resolution. When Chancellor C. S. Boucher of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska heard of this he remarked, “Now you are 
getting somewhere. When the retail druggists begin to sup- 
port a program, progress will be made.” This incident was 
called to mind by the receipt of a paper from Mr. Henry Colle 
entitled “The Teaching of the History of Pharmacy in the 
Colleges of Pharmacy in the United States”. Mr. Colle is 
a retail druggist in San Francisco who spends his spare mo- 
ments in the library of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of California getting inspiration from the accom- 
plishments of his profession through the ages. Mr. Colle’s 
conception of the importance of historical pharmaceutical 
teaching is far superior to that of most teachers of pharma- 
ceutical subjects. Such men as he can do much to improve 
the dignity of his profession and the morale of teachers. It 
is not the “common touch” of the drugstore that the educator 
needs but the professional uplift that comes from contact with 
a retail pharmacist who recognizes the dignity of his vocation. 


It might have been the wiser course not to have thrown 
the Pharmaceutical Syllabus into the discard until the educa- 
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tional hysteria which was sure to follow in the wake of the 
war had subsided and until the crop of newly made deans 
had become acclimated and found some solid ground upon 
which to plant their feet. Already in some institutions the 
curriculum is being shuffled in an attempt to make it more 
serviceable. This shuffling is not based upon either experience 
or the application of scientific methods to the problems of 
education. There is talk in some place of having two under- 
graduate curricula; one for the retail druggist and another 
for the “higher levels”, whatever that may mean. Apparently 
it has not entered the heads of those that are suggesting such 
a program that the minute this is done the retail druggist 
will be branded as an inferiorly trained individual. That is 
not fair for the student who expects to go into retail pharmacy 
and if I were one of them I would not be subjected to it with- 
out a remonstrance. Furthermore, if these same individuals 
had read even modern pharmaceutical history which has to 
do with curriculum building they would learn that the very 
thing they are suggesting has been tried in a number of in- 
stitutions and abandoned because of its inadequacy. We have 
got to come to the realization of the fact that the undergrad- 
uate curriculum in its basic subjects has got to be very much 
the same for everyone, as it is in medicine. It must be of 
such a basic and fundamental nature that it will serve any 
specialty in pharmacy which may be later chosen as a life’s 
work. No undergraduate is able as an undergraduate to 
choose a special field and his faculty adviser can’t do it for 
him. The responsibility to choose rests with himself and that 
can be determined only by study and the wisdom and vision 
that comes with maturity. It is well at this stage of curric- 
ulum building to remember what the late beloved Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota said in 
his presidential address before the American Council on Ed- 
ucation. He plead for educators, both general and profes- 
sional, to hold to the basic principles of education that have 
been tried through the years. He also plead for changes but 
not without applying the principles of scientific experiment 
which would prove the value of such changes. President Coff- 
man was an educator, but he was also a scientist when it came 
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to applying scientific methods to the problems of education. 
That is exactly what the “Washington Experiment” is, which 
has raised such a tempest in pharmaceutical circles and it 
illustrates how far we have to go before we can apply scien- 
tific methods in our own pedagogical field. President Coffman 
further said that he agreed fully with the English Association 
for Education in Citizenship which declares that “If democ- 
racy is to survive and develop as a living force, our educational 
system must produce men and women loving freedom, desir- 
ing to serve their community, and equipped with the necessary 
knowledge and powers of clear thinking to enable them to 
become effective citizens.”” “It is because I believe in necessary 
knowledge that I make a special plea for education that puts 
lime into the bone, iron into the blood, and organized know- 
ledge into the minds of the youth of this generation.” That 
is exactly what the undergraduate curriculum in pharmacy 
should accomplish. 


There is published in this issue statements concerning the 
present status of the legislation in Congress which will affect 
the status of pharmacy in the government service. Although 
the joint statement of Secretaries Dargavel and Fischelis is 
very clear cut and can be depended upon as accurate and the 
advice they give should be followed, there is a general feeling 
out here in this marginal pharmaceutical territory that the 
pharmacy group has been slipping according to tradition and 
is not showing the fighting spirit that it manifested at Pitts- 
burgh. Be that as it may the editor is in no position to say 
what is the wisest procedure, but it is a peculiar brand of 
democracy we live under, since the new deal was born in 
agony, that permits one man to nullify the will of the people 
as expressed by the unanimous vote of Congress in the pass- 
age of the Pharmacy Corp bill, and as usual for comfort, he 
turned to the scriptures and with the guidance of his Quaker 
friend, Walter Kahoe, of the Lippincott Company, he read in 
Second Corinthians, Chapter 4, verses 8 and 9, “We are troubled 
on everyside, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not 
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in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed”. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey moves forward. The death of 
Mrs. Elliott’s mother has changed Dr. Elliott’s itinerary since 
he found it necessary to take an enforced vacation which men 
of his type never take until forced to do so. I am sure I speak 
for the whole body pharmaceutic when I extend to Dr. and 
Mrs. Elliott our sincerest sympathies and take comfort in the 
promises of the Easter morning as the spring bursts forth in 
all its glory. May they return to us comforted and refreshed 
and revitalized for the strenuous days ahead, and may those 
days be rich with accomplishment and satisfaction, is our 
prayer. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 


Status of Women in Pharmacy: Omission in 
1946 Index 


Following “Wilson, Robert C., elected member of Executive Com- 
mittee, 640”, page 705, “Women in pharmacy, status of, 98” should be 
added. 


Miss Cooper directs attention to this omission in the subject index 
for the 1946 Journal because anyone looking for information about 
women in pharmacy might not know that this material was contained 
in a report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni. 


Also, on page 705, change the word “men” to read mean. 


The Kilmer Prize Contest for 1947 has been announced by Secre- 
tary Fischelis of the A. Ph. A. The purpose of the prize is to encourage 
pharmacy students to assume an active interest in this field. It consists 
of a suitably inscribed gold key and a sum of money around $60. which 
is to assist in paying the winner’s expenses to the meeting at which 
the award is presented. All papers in the competitions must be in the 
Secretary’s possession by June 15, 1947. For further information and 
rules of eligibility address, Secretary R. P. Fischelis, 2215 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


I have just spent an evening with the January 1947 issue of your 
Journal and frankly cannot resist the urge to let you know that I 
found it indeed “an inspirational number.” The range of contents is 
little short of remarkable to say nothing of the authoritative manner 
in which each subject is handled. 


The issue really merits a cum laude rating and here is mine en- 
enthusiastically given. 
Robert L. Swain 
Editor, Drug Topics 
New York 
March 21, 1947 


The January number of the Journal is here and causes me to fee! 
another large obligation to you for your effective handling of the ma- 
terial relating to The Survey. Certainly the present number is meaty. 


As long as you persist in packing so much useful stuff within two 
hundred pages, you will have to indulge me the request for two addi- 
tional copies. From now on we shall not be able to operate The Survey 
without the contents of this number. 

Edward C. Elliott, Director 
The Pharmaceutical Survey 
Washington, D. C. 
March 18, 1947 
War Department 
Army Medical Library 
Washington, D. C. 19 March, 1947 


The Army Medical Library acknowledges with thanks receipt of 
the January, 1947, issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, and Index for 1946. Our records show that our copy of the 
October, 1946 issue, vol. 10, no. 4, is missing, apparently lost. Since 
this publication is in constant request by our readers we would be very 
grateful for a replacement copy if one is available, in order that our 
file may be complete of this journal which you are so kindly presenting 
to the Library. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Scott Adams, M. D. 
Acting The Librarian 


= 
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This is just to notify you that last Monday, March 3, the governor 
of Idaho signed the bill which had passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture changing the Southern Branch to Idaho State College a degree 
granting institution independent from the University of Idaho, at Mos- 
cow, Idaho. The purpose of this was to create an institution for 
south Idaho (it has the majority of the population in the state) as the 
University supplied the needs of the north. The two normal schools 
in Idaho were changed to North Idaho State Teachers College and the 
South Idaho State Teachers College. This would give two institutions 
for teacher training and two for degree granting work. 


There is no change in the policy of the school except both the 
State College and the Pharmacy College will be expanded. The College 
ef Pharmacy has been established thirty years and has a building of 
sixty four rooms with twenty laboratories and an enrollment of 425 
students. 


The budget was increased over two times for the whole college 
and nearly three times for the College of Pharmacy. 


E. O. Leonard, Dean 

College of Pharmacy, Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 
March 10, 1947 


This letter is to express my appreciation for your sending the 
sample of the Proceedings Number of the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education. I am happy to report to you that the school here 
is making wonderful progress. As we are only offering the freshman 
courses in pharmacy, it has been easy to conform this curriculum with 
the allied subjects offered in the College. 


There was admitted in September, 127 students in pharmacy; of 
which 36 were transfer students from other colleges and had taken 
pre-pharmacy work. At the end of the first quarter. December 2, it 
was announced that 36 of this total had been placed on the Dean’s list 
which is a scholastic average of B-plus or better. 


In our attempts to become a member of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy, and become fully accredited by the American 
Council of Pharmaceutical Education we appreciate all advise that yor 
may have to offer. 


Please accept this letter as an application for a subscription to the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and we shall forward a 
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check for the subscription upon receipt of a statement; or we shall 
follow the policy you maintain. 

J. Harper Albritton, 

Head of the Dept. of Pharmacy 

The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
March 4. 1947 


The attitude of the staff, as near as | can learn is that we take 
the attitude of supporting the idea of an independent pharmacy corps 
against that the Surgeon General’s plan of that of a medical adminis- 
trative corps. This should be the attitude, I believe, of all pharmacy 
until we find out what the disposition of pharmacy will be under the 
Surgeon General’s plan. We certainly do not desire to lose pharmacy’s 
identity in any new plan. 

Charles E. Mollett. 

Montana State University, 

March 14, 1947. 


Potchefstroomse Universiteitskollege, 
Potchefstroom 
Union of South Africa 
March 3, 1947 
Dear Dr. Lyman: 


Your letter dated November 12, only reached me in the beginning 
of January. I immediately arranged with our office to forward two 
years subscription as the copies which you so kindly forwarded were of 
so much value that I felt that they should be available on our library 
shelves. 


I thank you for the invitation to act as collaborator for your 
journal. Being a chemist and not a pharmacist I forwarded your letter 
to the editorial staff of the Pharmaceutical Journal of S. A., and I 
have been promised that they will take the matter in hand. 


I have not yet received a copy of your October issue of the Journal. 
I do hope it has not gone astray. 


Allow me to thank you for the trouble you have taken in the matter, 
and I sincerely hope that we have managed to establish professional 
contact which will act beneficially in both directions. 
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With personal greetings and best wishes for the success of your 
Journal, 
Your sincerely, 
D. J. du Plessis 


I think your cover page on the January issue is excellent. It should 
stimulate some very realistic thinking where it will do the most good. 
May I suggest that you make one of your issues each year a Pharma- 
ceutical Engineering Number which I am sure would help to bring the 
pharmaceutical industry as a whole closer together, each branch working 
more cooperatively with the other divisions. Colleges of Pharmacy must 
take steps to prepare qualified personnel for the manufacturing branch 
of the pharmaceutical industry or they will find themselves “out on a 
limb” in addition to having contributed to a hopelessly disunited phar- 
maceutical industry. You probably received an announcement from the 
president of Purdue University that its College of Pharmacy will now 
offer Pharmaceutical Engineering to its graduate students. This is a 
step in the right direction. I hope other Pharmacy Colleges will follow 
Glenn Jenkins’ leadership in recognizing the needs of the manufacturing 
branch of the pharmaceutical industry and to prepare more students 
fur the many lucrative opportunities there. I should like to see you 
prepare a series of editorials on that subject. I see no good reason why 
pharmacy colleges shonld not prepare men in adequate numbers to pro- 
vide adequately for the pharmaceutical manufacturers’ personnel re- 
quirements. The extent to which they have done so is minor. 


East Orange, N. J., Arthur F. Peterson, 
April 13, 1947. 


NOTICE! 

President Johnson requests that all committee reports be sent to 
him by June 15, at the very latest, so they may be prepared for publi- 
cation in the July issue of the Journal. Every effort will be made to 
have this number in the hands of the readers by the end of July. If 
this is done only a brief resume of each committee report will need to 
be given at the August meeting, leaving more time for discussion. 


President Henry S. Johnson appointed Dean H. Evert Kendig of 
Temple University and Dean Ivor Griffith of Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science to represent the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy at the National Conference on UNESCO which was 
held in Philadelphia on March 24-26, 1947. 
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Notes and News 


Butler University, College of Pharmacy—The student branch of the 
A. Ph. A. has held regular monthly programs throughout the year. 
They have included speakers by various house representatives, papers 
by students and supplemental educational features such as films on 
folic acid and penicillin in medicine and surgery.—The second semester 
registration is slightly lower than the first as no freshmen were 
entered at the mid-year.—New additions to the faculty include Dr. 
Loren T, Jones in chemistry, Mr. Arthur Reid in pharmacy and Mr. 
Louis Bumb in biology. 


University of California, College of Pharmacy—Much time and effort, 
on the part of the faculty committee has been expended in setting up 
a more extended program for the teaching of pharmacy. We hope that 
the results of this study will appear in this Journal in the near future. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy—Jaci: K. Dale who was 
granted the Doctor’s degree at the February commencement is now 
employed by the Upjohn Company in pharmaceutical research. His 
graduate work was in the field of buffered zine collyria.—Miss Mildred 
Clayton has been appointed staff stenographer.—Dr. John J. Tigert who 
has been president for 17 years will retire on September 17, 1947. 


Fordham University, College of Pharmacy—The New York Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association will hold its April meeting 
at Fordham. Prof. Ross J. Marano will discuss the amine acids in 
their role in modern therapy. Dr. C. W. CoTui of the department of 
experimental surgery in New York Medical College will speak on the 
therapeutic and clinical applications of the amino acids and Dr. R. L. 
Hines of the Squibb Laboratories will consider the problems concerned 
in the production and the dispensing of protein hydrolycates.—During 
the Easter recess Prof. A. J. White will conduct a group of 35 students 
and 5 faculty members on a visit to the Lilly Laboratories at Indian- 
apolis and the Abbott Laboratories in Chicago. The itinerary includes 
a brief trip to Niagara Falls.—Dr. M. G. Meriam of the Becton-Dickin- 
son Company assembly spoke before the student branch of the A. Ph, A. 
upon the subject of clinical thermometers and hypodermic syringes and 
needles. The talk was illustrated by a film. 


The George Washington University School of Pharmacy—A two-story 
addition of concrete and brick construction to the present building 
housing pharmacology research has been completed, and all pharmacy 
work has been brought into one structure. This provides approximately 
3200 square feet of floor space. The two floors have a similar allocation 
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of space, with a classroom, a laboratory and stockroom facilities on each 
floor. Adjoining each laboratory is a preparation room, and in addition, 
a room for graduate work is provided on the second floor. Future plans 
include an additional room for laboratory classes. No new students 
were admitted for the winter term beginning in February. The class 
to be enrolled for the term beginning in September will be limited to 
35 members, an increase of approximately 25 per cent over the average 
pre-war entering classes.—The officers of the student branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Clyde E. Whilty; vice-president, Dominic J. Vicino; secretary, 
Irene S. Howison; treasurer, Louis N. Nobel.—The Percolator, the 
publication of the student branch, will have Robert P. Rooss as editor, 
and Monroe J. Levinson as assistant editor, for the coming year. The 
Percolator, now issued in mimeograph form, is gradually growing in 
size, and it is planned to include alumni of the school on the mailing 
list in the near future.—Arthur W. Jones, Lieut. U.S.N. (retired) was 
appointed instructor in pharmacy at the beginning of the February 
term to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Miss Emily 
Godfrey.—Mr. Jones is a graduate of the School of Pharmacy, Valpa- 
raiso University, and is registered in several states. For ten years prior 
to his retirement from the service, he was in charge of the School of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Mary- 
land.—Donald W. Smith and Herbert C. Smith, graduates of the School 
of Pharmacy, are serving as laboratory associates in dispensing phar- 
macy and principles of pharmacy, respectively. Mrs. Winogene N. 
McIntyre, who will complete the requirements for the M.S. degree in 
Biochemistry at Georgetown University in June, has been appointed 
research associate in pharmacology.—Student assistants include Ray- 
mond C. Kull, John C. Batease and Richard L. Miner.—Plans for the 
academic year 1947-48 include the addition of a staff member for gradu- 
ate work in pharmaceutical chemistry.—-Two students were graduated 
at the winter convocation, February 22. Both had returned from the 
service to complete their studies—Acting Dean Bliven addressed a 
recent joint meeting of the District of Columbia Medical Society and 
the District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association on “The Pharma- 
cist and the Physician—-Some Aspects of Today’s Problems.” 


University of Iilinois, College of Pharmacy—New staff members are 
Norman R. Joseph, Ph. D., and Alfred J. Perkins, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessors in chemistry; Naomi G. Brown, Jacob S. Rodia, Robert J. Sher- 
man, and Joseph A. Tursich, assistants in chemistry; Velma M. Davis, 
instructor in English; Seymour Lampert, instructor in pharmacy; Mrs. 
Bernice A. Scott. instructor in mathematics; Doranne J. Penney, in- 
structor in zoology; and Loretto A. Byrne, assistant in manufacturing 
pharmacy.—Positions open in the fall of 1947 are: two hospital 
pharmacy internships in research and educational hospitals; one in- 
structor in pharmacy; two assistants in chemistry. 
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State University of lowa College of Pharmacy—The Department of 
Drug Service has completed a remodeling and building program to 
provide for added office and storage space and manufacturing facilities. 
The capacity was doubled by a 30 x 70 foot extension. The entire 
first floor of the pharmacy building has been redecorated.—Several 
valuable pieces of equipment have been acquired during the year 
through various war surplus agencies. These include office equipment, 
a 60 gallon, stainless steel steam kettle, several balances, electric ovens, 
end a steam evaporating cabinet.—Robert L. Van Horne and Gail A. 
Wiese were awarded the degree Master of Science at the end of the 
first semester. Both are continuing work toward the Doctorate and are 
assisting in the laboratories—On the evening of October 10, 1946, 
Dean Emeritus Wilber J. Teeters, Mayor of Iowa City, was honored 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday by 134 University alumni and 
lowa City friends at a banquet in the Iowa Memorial Union. A scholar- 
ship fund, amounting to date to $2,119.23, commemorating the dean’s 
distinguished service to the institution and the community was pre- 
sented by Dean R. A. Kuever in behalf of the alumni. Letters from 
alumni from all parts of the nation were presented to the Dean, bound 
in book form and addresses were made by various members of the 
gneral University faculties commending him for his service. Special 
guests at the dinner were Prof. Zada M. Cooper, for many years a 
members of the faculty; Mr. W. L. Walters of West Liberty, who was 
a freshman student the year Dean Teeters came to the University; Mr. 
F. W. Miller of Amana, who was graduated the first year Dean Teeters 
taught; Mr. Lauren Henderson of Muscatine, a member of the lowa 
Board of Pharmacy; and Wilber Otis Teeters, the Dean’s son.—Four 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowships have 
been awarded to graduate students. Their names with their major 
fields of study are Alfred Halpern, Kenneth Stohl and Gail A. Wiese 
in pharmaceutical chemistry and Robert Van Horne, in pharmacognosy. 
—tThe following students have been elected to Rho Chi: Dale H. Bronk, 
George W. Manderson, James A. Peterson, Norman F. Schwonover, 
Virginia Wagener, and Maurice E. Wilson.—In January a patent was 
issued to Dean R. A. Kuever and Larry M. Wheeler, assignors to the 
State University of Iowa, an a new series of compounds resulting from 
the reaction between straight chain and cyclic alcohols and sodium 
bismuthate.—A Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation Fellow- 
ship, amounting to $1500, was granted to the University in September 
of last year. It was awarded to Donald Meyers and Mrs. Ione Card 
Smith for a study, under the direction of Prof. Louis C. Zopf, of the 
pharmaceutical properties and applications of the polyolefine glysols. 
—Dean R. A. Kuever has been contributing monthly to the Iowa Phar- 
macist, the official publication of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association. 


University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy—Construction work on 
the addition to the chemistry and pharmacy building is progressing ac- 
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cording to schedule and there is a possibility that it may be completed 
before the fall semester of 1947. The addition will house most of the 
pharmacy offices and laboratories.—Mr. Harry Finkelstein, M.S., has 
been added to the staff as a teaching feliow.—Mrs. Marjory Cook, a 
graduate of the University of Mississippi College of Pharmacy, is now 
a teaching assistant in the college of pharmacy.—Dr. Lee Worrell is 
chairman of the Annual Pharmaceutical Conference which will be 
held May 27.—Profs. Howard B. Lewis and E. L. Cataline have been 
appointed assistant editors for Section 17 of Chemical Abstracts. 


University of Minnescta, College of Pharmacy.—Under the guiding 
hand of the Northwestern Branch of the A.Ph.A., a student branch of 
the A.Ph.A,. was recently formed with 42 members. Officers are Richard 
Treinen, president; E. J. Hunziker, vice-president; Jean Townsend, sec- 
retary; and Jos. McNulty, treasurer. Drs. W. J. Hadley and C. O. Wil- 
son are faculty advisers. A constitution will be adopted at an early 
meeting after which an application for a charter will be forwarded to 
the parent organization.—During the current session of the state legis- 
lature Dean Rogers has given testimony before the General Legislation 
und Judiciary Committees of the Senate and the Appropriations and 
Public Health Committees of the House of Representatives. Interest 
centered around various bills affecting the University and pharmacy in 
general. A bill to grant registration without examination to certain 
pharmacists mates was finally killed in the respective Senate and House 
committees concerned with the measure.—Drs, C. O. Wilson and T. O. 
Soine are collaborating with Dean C. H. Rogers in the revision of his 
textbook on Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry.—The Tenth Contin- 
uation Study Course in Pharmacy, held in the Center for Continuation 
Study on February 24, 25, 26, was attended by 45 pharmacists from 
Minnesota and neighboring states. The faculty of the college of phar- 
macy was assisted in the program of lectures by members from the 
faculty of the school of medicine. One-half day was devoted to the 
State Department of Health. Eight officers from as many divisions of 
that department presented a series of lectures on the pharmacist’s part 
in the public health program. Another half day was devoted to the 
consideration of animal health pharmacy. Dr. C. L. Campbell of the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences conducted this session. 
Wm. T. Middlebrook, University Vice President of Business Administra- 
tion, was the guest speaker following the final dinner on Wednesday 
evening.—On March 23, 24, 25 a group of sixty students enjoyed an 
educational trip to the Eli Lilly and Company vast manufacturing plant 
at Indianapolis. Dr. and Mrs. Netz made the trip with the group.—The 
Minnesota State Board of Pharmacy recently issued a new ruling which 
places greater restriction upon the working conditions under which the 
year of practical experience necessary to qualify for licensure can be 
obtained.—Dean Rogers and Dr. Netz attended the meeting of District 
No. 5, Boards and Col’eges of Pharmacy, and the district meeting of the 
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A.Ph.A., at Omaha on April 21, 22, 23.—Effective with the next school 
year, some changes have been made in the curriculum. Botany has 
been moved from the sophomore to the freshman year and zoology 
from the freshman to the sophomore year and each course has been 
reduced from 10 to 6 credits. This permitted the shifting of some 
sophomore, junior and senior courses to reduce the heavy credit loads 
of those years and the expansion by one credit of certain junior and 
senior courses. 


University of Montana, School of Pharmacy—It has been decided to 
limit the size of the sophomore class in the fall of 1947 to a maximum 
of 60 students.—Some curricular adjustments have been made. Most 
important is the addition of a course in general physics and one in 
general zoology, effective in the fall of 1947. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy—Funds for additional 
laboratory equipment have been provided. New apparatus received in- 
clude kymographs, torsion balances, electric ovens and other minor 
accessories.—Enrollment has reached a total of 175 the second semester. 


University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy—The Rho Chi Award 
for the highest scholastic average in the first year of study was pre- 
sented to Wallace Guess.—Arthur E, Brothers was awarded a member- 
ship in the Student Branch of the North Carolina Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation for achieving the highest scholarship in pharmacy in the first 
quarter of study.—The Xi Chapter of Rho Chi initiated the following 
students: Patsy Burgiss, Oliver Fleming, Doris Gilliam, Mary Harris, 
Reginald Harris and Samuel Koonce.—Two excellent plays were given 
in the series of student programs sponsored by the student branch of 
the N. C, P. A.: The Pharmacy Senate presented “Mountain Pharmacy” 
which showed a day’s happenings, including some facts about the 
collection of native drugs, in a drug store in the mountains at the turn 
of the century, and Kappa Psi gave “A Drug Store Tragedy” showing 
the unfortunate consequence following the careless practice of phar- 
macy.—Sixteen fourth-year students enrolled in a twelve-hour, non- 
credit course in window display offered by the North Carolina Distribu- 
tive Education Service and taught by Dr. E. A. Brecht. 


University of Oklahoma, Schoci of Pharmacy—The School of Pharmacy 
is sponsoring a number of broadcasts this semester over the Univer- 
sity’s radio station. The general theme is “Pharmacy Then and Now.” 
—New members of Rho Chi are Faye Xezonatos, Lloyd Jackman. 
Lucille Molloy, Rose Marie Korb, Findley F. Flatter, Jo Ann Kirk- 
patrick, and Prof. William C. Bray.—Among new additions to the 
library is a “Catalogue of the Medical Museum, Washington, 1867.” A 
note in the front of the Catalogue reads :‘The autopsies at the Freed- 
man’s Hospital referred to in the Catalogue were made by Hospital 
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Stewards S. S. Bond, A. J. Shafhut, and D. S. Lamb. These men might 
have been pharmacists. If anyone knows, please inform Dr, Ralph 
Bienfang.—Dr. Bienfang has been elected to honorary membership in 
the Society of Pharmacists and Chemist of Sao Paul, Brazil.—The 
Oklahoma University Pharmaceutical Association's thirteenth annual 
convention on February 21 was attended by 450 students, faculty, and 
alumni. 


Oregen State College, School of Pharmacy—A Pharmacy Seminar for 
practicing pharmacists was held in Portland, April 17 and 18. Lectur- 
ers for the session were faculty members of the school of pharmacy 
medicine, and dentistry, and practicing specialists.—Donald C. Kroger 
was the recipient of the annual $50 award given by McKesson and 
Robbins. The award is made to the senior student who makes the 
highest grade in a competitive examination.—‘Pharmacy, Front and 
Center” was the theme of a radio program broadcast over station 
KOAC on February 28. The program was based on the history and 
development of the school of pharmacy, and the contrast of early 
pioneer and modern pharmacy.—Pharmacy students accepted the con- 
stitution and by-laws of a student branch of the A.Ph.A. at a meeting 
held in February, One hundred and two students made application as 
charter members. Prof. Leo A. Sciuchetti was elected faculty advisor. 
—Mrs, Raymond Crane, (June Van '45) has been appointed laboratory 
assistant in pharmacy. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science—The 126th anniversary 
of the founding of the college was observed February 24. Chief event 
of the day was the alumni mid-winter reunion dinner. Dr. Samuel 
Steinmetz, rector of historic St. Michael’s Church of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was the speaker, and the toastmaster was J. Mervin Rosenberger, 
alumni president and a trustee of the college.—Following the dinner, a 
coiored pictorial enlargement of Dean Cornwell’s portrait of William 
Proctor, Jr., who is known as the Father of American Pharmacy, was 
presented to the college by Wyeth, Inc., of Philadelphia. The presenta- 
tion was made by Mr. Frank Law, vice-president of the company, and 
the portrait was hung later as a mural in the second floor corridor. 
-—At a morning Founders’ Day assembly for students and faculty Dr. 
J. W. Sturmer, professor emeritus of industrial chemistry at the College, 
was the speaker. 


Purdue University School of Pharmacy—At the February commence- 
ment 17 students received the Bachelor’s degree, 5 the Master’s and 
8 the Doctor’s.—Thirty freshmen entered th school the second semester. 
Of these 23 were veterans and 10 had previous college work.—Twelve 
new appointments were made to the staff during February.—Dr. Hans 
Lindholm, head of the biological division of the Danish Pharmaceutical 
Association and lecturer in bioassay at the College of Pharmacy was a 
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recent campus visitor.—Dr. George D. Beal addressed the graduate 
pharmacy seminar and the Purdue Section of the American Chemical 
Society in February.—The student branch of the A.Ph.A. and the 
Kappa Psi fraternity recently sponsored the showing a technicolor film 
entitled “Globular Modified Antitoxins.” The student branch also will 
participate in the observation of National Pharmacy Week by present- 
ing 15 minute radio talks—Purdue announces a plan of graduate 
education of great interest. Bricfly the objectives of the plan are as 
follows: 1. The selection of a limited number of superior men and 
women college graduates for advanced training in pharmacy. 2. The 
carefully planned education and training of these selected men and 
women in the pharmaceutical science. technology, and educational prac- 
tices at the graduate level. 3. The utilization of graduate education 
through well organized, expertly directed fundamental and applied 
research as a mechanism for training creative pharmaceutical scientists 
for research, production, and control in industrial and other positions. 
4. The training of a selected group of graduate students for college 
teaching to meet the need for well trained teachers and research 
scientists in the colleges of pharmacy throughout the nation. The pro- 
vision and equipment of 10,000 square feet of additional building space 
for research and instructional purposes will be completed by the 
opening of the fall term in September, 1947. These added facilities 
plus additional staff will make it possible to expand the graduate pro- 
gram to accommodate about 75 graduate students. It is expected that 
this increase in facilities will allow new major and minor offerings 
leading to the M. S. and Ph. D. degrees with a major or minor in 
pharmaceutical engineering and pharmaceutical economics in the near 
future. Special graduate courses in educational psychology, procedures 
ond philosophy, will be offered for those who wish to prepare for 
college teaching. 


University of Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy—Richard S. Canter who 
was graduated with highest honor at the end of the first semester, won 
the Beal scholarship which entitles him to a year of graduate study at 
the University, the Faculty prize awarded to the student attaining the 
highest general average; the Cantor prize, awarded to the student at- 
taining the highest standing in pharmacy; and the Lehn and Fink 
medal.—Miss Sara Marie Kroffe was graduated with high honor.—Paul 
P. Jendral won the Mendelson prize for the highest average in phar- 
maceutical economics.—Dr, Edward P, Claus, in March, addressed the 
Pittsburgh Allergy Society at the regular meeting. His subject was 
“The Allergic Plants of the Tri-State Area.” He told of the plants 
which produce toxic pollens and their pollinating periods. He illustrated 
his lecture with mounted bacterial specimens from western Pennsyl- 
vania and surrounding states. In addition Dr. Claus exhibited some of 
the hay fever producing plants of the mid-west which he collected last 
year while serving as botanist for the Allergy Unit of the University of 
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Illinois, College of Medicine—Dean Edward C. Reif who is chairman 
of the Pittsburgh Branch of the A. Ph. A. has appointed a radio com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Jasper R. De Philip, Mr. William Whitman 
and Dr. Stephen Wilson to develop radio programs for the Branch and 
to monitor other programs and advertising and report both on favor- 
able and unfavorable references to pharmacy.—At the February meet- 
ing of the Branch, Dr. Stephen Wilson presented the financial report 
of the Pittsburgh convention of last August. All bills were paid and a 
balance was left in the convention fund which Dr. Wilson as treasurer 
of the local convention committee turned over to the treasury of the 
Pittsburgh Branch, 


Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy—A graduate program offering 
the Master’s Degree with a major in pharmaceutical chemistry or 
pharmacy will be begun in the fall of 1947. Two grants have been 
made amounting to $1200 each. One by the Ciba Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany of Summit, New Jersey, and the other by the Hoffman La Roche 
Company of Nutley.—-Dr. Clarence A. Discher, Ph.D., University of 
Indiana and who has had both teaching and industrial experience has 
been appointed to the chemical staff. His teaching work will be in inor- 
ganic chemistry.—-At a dinner held by the Alumni association on Janu- 
ary 19, Dr. Ernest Little who retired from the deanship last July was 
presented with a gold watch in recognition of his services to the college. 
Dean T. D. Rowe was the chief speaker of the occasion.——_Dean Rowe 
was recently elected national president of Rho Chi.—On February 1, Dr. 
Martin S. Ulan returned to the staff of the department of pharmacology 
ang pharmacognosy on full time after a nine months’ leave of absence. 
-~—The college, again cooperating with the Northern New Jersey Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association is sponsoring a third series 
of annual lectures for the purpose of helping New Jersey pharmacists 
keep abreast of developments in therapeutics and improve professional 
pharmaceutical services in this area, Subjects and speakers are: 
Review of Chemistry, Dr. Noel E. Foss, Charles Company Pharmaceuti- 
cal Laboratories; New Therapeutic Agents, Assistant Dean Linwood F. 
Tice, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; Professorial Ser- 
vices a Sound Investment, Mr. M. D. Pritchard, pharmacist, Albany, 
New York; Efficiency in Prescription Department Arrangement, Ken- 
neth Pfiefer, assistant editor of American Druggist; Cardiac Drugs, Dr. 
Harry Gold, Cornell University Medical School. 


University of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy—Mr. R. S. Stokes, 
M. S. in pharmacognosy, University of Florida, joined the staff recently. 
He has had fifteen years experience in the teaching field. Mr. James 
Plaxco, a summa cum laude graduate of North Carolina has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in pharmacy.—The student branch of the 
A.Ph.A. now has 90 members. At a recent meeting, Mr. T. D. Wyatt, 
inspector for and secretary of the South Carolina Board of Pharmacy, 
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addressed the group on the subjects of the state barbituate law, the 
narcotic act, accredited pharmacies, and reciprocity.—Mr. J. Moffat 
Wylie, son of a South Carolina pharmacist and a junior in the school 
of pharmacy, was sworn in as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from York County. He thus became the first law-maker student 
in the history of the school. Mr. Wylie is a veteran of World War II. 
He served as a major in the air corps.—V. F. Pratt, Jr., a recent 
graduate of the school, recently took the state board examination for 
licensure and won the distinction of having made the highest average, 
95.6, in the history of the state board. 


University of Southern California, College of Pharmacy—Dean Alvah 
G. Hall was sworn in as president of the California state board of 
pharmacy. The ceremony was carried out in the State Building in Los 
Angeles, 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences——St. Louis was host to 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the Sixth District Conference of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy on March 10 and 11. Registration 
for the meetings totaled forty-nine. The opening address was made by 
Dean Schwitalla of the St. Louis University School of Medicine. Twelve 
papers were presented, each followed by a discussion period. J. Doyle 
Norris of the Missouri Board of Pharmacy and W. G. Gidley, dean of 
the School of Pharmacy, University of Texas, presided.—The registra- 
tion is being restricted so as to limit the peak of enrollment in 1948 
to three hundred students. At present about 265 students are enrolled, 
most of whom are veterans.——_John S. Norton, executive vice-president 
of Lambert Pharmacal Co. and a member of our Board of Trustees, 
died suddenly while on a business trip to Los Angles.—Mrs, Walter 
Fredell has joined the staff as an instructor in the department of phar- 
macy. She is a graduate of the College of Pharmacy of the University 
vf Minnesota.—The second graduate course in Animal] Health Phar- 
macy will be held from April 28 through May 3. Dr. C. L. Campbell, 
director of the course, has assembled a visiting faculty of eight lead- 
ing authorities in this field ——Mr. Edward H. Baltzer of McKesson- 
Robbins, Inc., (Merrill Division) is a new member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Medical College of Virginia —Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr., who has 
been assistant dean for the past year, has been elected dean of the 
school of pharmacy. The appointment is effective July 1, at which 
time Dean W. F. Rudd becomes Dean Emeritus.—Dr. R. B. Smith, Jr., 
and Dr. M. L. Neuroth attended the District No. 2 meeting of Boards 
and Colleges in Atlantic City, March 3-4.—Dr. Miriam Clarke, assistant 
professor of chemistry, has resigned and will soon move to New York. 
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—Dr. E. L, Smith, assistant professor of physiology, is resigning, ef- 
fective August 1, to accept the professorship of physiology and phar- 
macology at the University of Texas Dental School, in Houston.—Miss 
FE. Louise Hutzler, instructor in chemistry, is resigning, effective April 1. 
—Dr. K. L. Kaufman will take the senior class, together with a few 
recent graduates, on an inspection trip to Lilly & Company in April. 
-—The Faculty Admissions Committee has begun the processing of some 
600 applications for the freshman and sophomore classes. About 50 
will be chosen for the former, and enough sophomores to fill the va- 
cancies created by failure and withdrawal from the present freshman 
class.—Mr. Ralph Toler, who was formerly instructor in hospital phar- 
macy, has returned as assistant chief pharmacist. He has recently been 
associated with the Parke-Davis Company.—Mr. R. D. Anderson, senior 
pharmacy student, has accepted an appointment as resident in hospital 
pharmacy, effective July 1. He will replace Mrs. Crewes.—Miss W. 
Elizabeth Downing, instructor in hospital pharmacy, has resigned to 
accept a position in Washington, D. C.—Mr. R. H. Fiske, chief pharma- 
cist of the college hospitals, is now teaching the accounting course in 
pharmacy.—The Board of Visitors has approved a special allotment of 
$5,000 for the next fiscal year, in order to increase the manufacturing 
equipment of the hospital pharmacy.—-The engagement of Miss E. 
Louise Hutzler, instructor in chemistry, to Mr. Harry Fivel, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, has been announced. They plan to be married late in May. 


State College of Washington, Scheol of Pharmacy—With the second 
semester registration, the total number of students reached the 200 
mark.—Plans are developing to provide more than 100 per cent in- 
crease in temporary laboratory space until the planned new building 
is available. A significant portion of the new space will be allocated 
for research activities—New equipment recently arrived includes a 
Carius bomb furnace, a research analytical balance, student analytical 
balances, prescription balances, microscopes, a clinical centrifuge, and 
a titrimeter.—-The local Rho Chi Chapter has recently pledged fourteen 
new members, the largest single group ever pledged. The active mem- 
bership now totals thirty.—The local chapter of Kappa Psi is consider- 
ing a reorganization program.—Dr, Jerry Kopet, Spokane druggist and 
former State University of Montana faculty member, addressed the stu- 
dent branch of the A.Ph.A. recently on some phases of retail pharmacy. 


The Universizy of Wyoming, Schocl of Pharmacy—Dr. David W. O'Day 
was the guest speaker at the initiation banquet of the Knights of 
Columbus which was held recently in the Parish Hall of St. Laurence 
©’Toole’s church in Laramie.—Manicheur Sirossi, a pharmacy student 
frem Tehran, Iran, spoke informally about the educational system, 
politics, and social enterprises of his country at a recent meeting of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Association of Laramie.—Dr. O’Day has 
been elected a member of the Iowa Club of the University of Wyoming. 
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Xavier University, College of Pharmacy—Mr. Emil J. LeBranche, has 
been added to the faculty as a part time instructor in commercial 
pharmacy. Mr. LeBranche is a gradaute of the college of pharmacy 
who took a Master’s degree in business administration at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He also conducts a retail pharmacy in New Orleans.—Plans 
have been drawn for a new laboratory building to house the labora- 
tories for dispensing, pharmacognosy, pharmacology, and chemistry. 
It is being constructed with government aid and it will be completed 
by October, 1947. This is a part of a building program which has 
already provided for the construction of several dormitories, a music 
building and a students’ canteen. A chapel will also be built within the 


next year. 


The Western Reserve Pharmacy Foundation has launched a nation- 
wide campaign to raise $528,000. for the purpose of constructing and 
equipping a new building for the School of Pharmacy of Western Reserve 
University. Mr. George Miller, president of Strong Cobb and Co., Inc., 
is chairman of the Foundation. Architectural plans call for a modern 
structure to include a model pharmacy, control laboratories, research 
laboratories, manufacturing equipment and ample space for lectures and 
classrooms. 


The Linda Hall Library is a scientific and technical library estab- 
hshed by the will of the late Herbert F. Hall of Kansas City, Missouri, 
in memory of his wife. The total gift approximates $6,000,000. and Mr. 
Hall stipulated that not more than $2,000,000, be devoted to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the building and the income of the re- 
maining $4,000,000 be used for the purchase of books. The library is 
located near the University of Kansas City and the privileges of its 
use are available to the students of the School of Pharmacy. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Carl Lloyd Johnson.—Born January 26, 1947, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl H. Johnson, University of Florida, School of Pharmacy. 


Carl Douglas Cataline.—Born February 20, 1947, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Cataline, University of Michigan, College gf Pharmacy. 


Barbara Ann Benica.—Born February 11, 1947, daughter of Graduate 
Fellow and Mrs. William S. Benica, University of Minnesota. 


William Henry Soine.—Born January 25, 1947, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
T. O. Soine, University of Minnesota. 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


The Pharmaceutical Survey, Report on Progress 


CONFERENCE OF CHAIRMEN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST SUB-COMMITTEES 


College of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 
January 10, 1947 


MEMBERSHIP OF CONFERENCE 


Professor L. M. Parks, Chairman, Sub-Committee, Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

Professor E. H. Wirth, Chairman, Sub-Committee, Pharmacognosy 

Professor L. D. Edwards, Chairman, Sub-Committee, Pharmacology 

Professor C. V. Netz, Chairman, Sub-Committee, Pharmacy 

Dr. H. H. Remmers, Director, Student Personnel Studies, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Nathaniel L. Gage, Assistant, Student Personnel Studies, 
Purdue Univ. 

Professor Ralph Voigt, Chairman, Committee on Predictive and Achieve- 
ment Testing, A.A.C.P. 

Dean E. R. Serles, President, A.Ph.A. 

Dean Henry S. Johnson, President, A.A.C.P. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, Chairman, National Committee on the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Director, The Pharmaceutical Survey. 
NOTE: The members of the Curriculum Committee of the A.A.C.P. 
have been invited to join this conference. 

Professor George Webster, Chairman, University of Lllinois 

Professor L. D. Edwards, Purdue University 

Dr. Earl P. Guth, The Ohio State University 

Professor Louis W. Busse, University of Wisconsin 

Professor ‘Louis C. Zopf, The State University of Iowa 


AGENDA 
1. Overlapping among the tests in the four curricular areas: 

a. Examination of all four statements of objectives by all four 
subcommittees or representatives of each. 

b. Decisions concerning allocation of areas of overlap to one of 
the areas. 

c. Identification of areas neglected in all four statements and 
assignment of such neglected areas to one of the four sub- 
committees, 
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2. Curricular variation among institutions: 
a. To what extent should and can such variation be minimized? 
b. Should the tests go beyond the curricula known to be operat- 
ing in the majority of schools, i. e., should the tests “pioneer” 
toward better curricula? Or should the tests be restricted to the 
curricula common to most institutions in each of the four areas 
regardless of their limitations? 


3. Objectives which are to be neglected in the tests because not 
amenable to evaluation by paper-pencil tests: 
a. Survey of the possibilities of paper-pencil testing with respect 
to such objectives. 
b. Revisions of test plans in accordance with any possibilities of 
testing not previously considered. 


4. Problems in test-item construction: 
a. Review of desirable characteristics of achievement test items 
and of pitfalls to be avoided. 
b. Establishment of conventions concerning format, punctuation, 
capitalization, spacing, etc., to be followed in all tests. 
c. Methods of aiming test items at specific objective (in terms of 
both subject-matter and mental process). 


5. Problems in the measurement of achievement in non-pharmaceutical 
areas in the curricula of pharmacy schools: 
a. The “general culture” of pharmacy graduates. 
b. The “contemporary affairs information” of pharmacy graduates, 
c. The qualities of pharmacy graduates related to their effective 
functioning as citizens of a democracy and members of a 
profession. 


6. Consideration of methods of facilitating the construction of the 


tests: 
a. A summer “workshop” of all personnel concerned: 
(1) How long (2) Where (3) When (4) Costs 
b. Delegation of tasks to instructors and graduate students in 
pharmacy. 


MEMORANDUM 


FOR MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES AND CONSULTANTS 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTING PROGRAM 
January 27, 1947 


In order to promote the work of the Committees, appointed in 
cooperation with the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
for the preparation of Achievement Examinations in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacology, and Pharmacy, The Pharma- 
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ceutical Survey arranged for a joint conference of the Chairmen of 
these Committees in Chicago on January 10 and 11, 1947, with the 
members of the Committee on Curriculum, established by action of 
the Association at the Pittsburg meeting. 


The Conference devoted itself to a free, overall discussion of the 
current problems of effective training for the profession of Pharmacy 
as these are centered in the procedures for selection of students and the 
valuation of the results of instruction, The Committee on Curriculum 
held a lengthy separate session for the consideration of its special ob- 
jectives, 


The Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey was requested to com- 
municate with the members of the several committees and their con- 
sultants urging active participation in, and prompt support of, the 
critical work being undertaken. All of those concerned are fully aware 
of the heavy load of duty now being carried by the administration and 
teaching staffs of the Colleges of Pharmacy. Under the circumstances 
of these post war days, it is not surprising that the time schedule 
for the work of the committees arranged in Pittsburg last August 
cannot be carried out. In spite of this it was agreed that every effort 
should be made to speed the work. It was clearly evident that each of 
the Chairmen of the Committees had been drawing heavily upon the 
small reserves of his time and his personal and professional strength 
to accomplish the essential things. 


May I, on behalf of The Pharmaceutical Survey, urge all of those 
directly related to the Achievement Examinations the far reaching im- 
portance of this enterprise. Here is an opportunity for giving proof 
of the solidarity and cooperative strength of teaching forces of Phar- 
macy. The Pharmaceutical Survey considers itself to be the servant of 
the profession for the attainment of higher and more clearly defined 
levels of effectiveness. 

Edward C. Elliott, 
Director 


NOTE: With this is being sent a copy of the agenda of the 
Chicago Conference. 


Pharmaceutical Survey Current 
February 1947 


Issued at the close of each month chiefly for the information of the 
members of the Committee on The Pharmaceutical Survey and also 
distributed to Deans of Colleges and Schools of Pharmacy, American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education mailing list, American Coun- 
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cil on Education Executive Committee, Survey Subcommittee of Retail 
Pharmacists and A.Ph.A. Archives. 


Members of the Committee on The Pharmaceutical Survey: 

For The Survey, February was short on days and long on industry. 
The piles of raw fact stuff are being sorted, sifted and synthesized. 
Always there are the questions—Does this thing have an essential 
meaning for the health and vigor of the profession? Is it usable as an 
element in a recommendation for action? 


Considerable time was spent in preparing material for the meeting 
of the Committee to be held on March 6th. As noted in the January 
Survey Current, critical decisions are due relative to the procedures of 
The Survey during the next few months, 


The Going and Coming 
February 4th was spent at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Unfortunately, Dean Griffith was away from his pack on account of 
illness. However, under the stimulating guidance of Assistant Dean Tice, 
had an excellent opportunity to see this notable institution in action. 


The Director attended the meetings of the Annual Congress on 
Medical Education and Licensure in Chicago February 10th and 11th. 
This included the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards. Many of the problems of the medical profession are also the 
problems of Pharmacy. It becomes increasingly evident that there is a 
real need for more active cooperation between the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing, and pharmacy. 


During the time in the Middle West, steps were taken to initiate a 
special time and motion study of pharmaceutical operations. Such a 
study should serve as a means for revealing the nature of certain of 
the practical problems of pharmacy in retail establishments. 


District Meetings of Boards and Colleges 
As a result of the proposals of Secretary Costello of the N.A.B.P., 
who is also President of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, arrangements have been made for the Director to appear on 
the program of a number of the District Meetings of the Boards and 
Colleges. The tentative schedule includes: 


District No. 2—Atlantic City, N. J.........................March 3 and 4 
District No. 3—Jacksonville, Florida.. asaeiene .....April 7 and 8 
District No. 4—Detroit, Michigan........ -...-----April 14 and 15 
District No. 5—Omaha, Nebraska....... 21 and 22 
District No. 6—St. Louis, Missouri ’ .......-March 10 and 11 
District No. 7—Seattle, Washington... May 2 and 3 
District No. 8—Tucson, Arizona...........................April 25 and 26 
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These meetings will afford an excellent opportunity to establish 
contact with and to promote the cooperation of those upon whom will 
rest the responsibility for the utilization of the findings of The Survey. 
This will begin the implementation phase of The Survey. 


Between times, a dozen or more of the colleges of pharmacy will 
be visited. 
Pharmacy Text Books 


Substantial progress was made during the month in the study 
of the textbook situation. All deans had been requested to submit 
collective statements from the members of their teaching staffs in 
response to this quesion: 


“In what subjects now included in the Pharmaceutical curri- 
culum is there need for better textbooks?” 


Day by day, the evidence of the importance of this matter for modern 
pharmacy accumulates. 


Practical Experience 


A poll of five hundred recent graduates is being made regarding 
the nature of the practical experience requirement as a prerequisite for 
licensure, and its worthfulness as a factor in Pharmaceutical Education. 


Survey Smiles and Smacks 


The way of The Survey is not always a smooth and happy one. 
Here are two samples of stimulants for thought and merriment. 


OFF THE DOPE: 

A citizen goes to the doctor’s office. 

“I got a sore back, Doc,” he says. “Give me something to fix it.” 

The doctor starts making tests—blood pressure, blood, heart, 
maybe abdomen and chest X-rays—which may take days. “It ain’t my 
chest, Doc,” says the patient. “It’s my back that hurts.” 

Finally the doctor came thru with his advice: 

“Quit drinking. Don’t smoke so much. Get more sleep. Follow this 
diet. Your back probably will quit hurting in a month or so, and if 
you behave yourself, you can live to be 80.” 

Which, of course, isn’t what the patient wanted to hear at all. 


He wanted a pill or a pat that would fix his sore back pronto, and 
maybe a written guarantee that it would never bother him again. Then, 
back to the bar, the sirloins, the night life. 


This hope for miracles without bother springs eternal in the human 
breast, and is responsible for all the wealthy quacks and cure-all 
fortunes. Also, for the fact that many sore backs don’t get well. 

—(The Washington Daily News (December 24, 1946) 
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NOTE:—tThe Survey is aware of a certain number of Pharmaceuti- 
cal “sore backs.” 


ON THE DOPE 

“Perhaps statistics and surveys in education have a legitimate pur- 
post. I think that at least 90 per cent of the work involved, and the 
results obtained are useless, and a waste of time and effort of office 
personnel and teaching staff. 


“It isn’t conceivable that the date of my birth can be of any 
interest to anybody, or serve any purpose. Everybody knows that be- 
ginners get lower salaries than those with experience. Everybody knows 
that conditions and salaries vary at different institutions, Everybody 
knows that some teachers are advanced sooner than others. The pur- 
pose of most questions in most surveys seems to be to satisfy useless 
and idle curiosity. Why should we be heckled with them? Perhaps 
this sort of work keeps somebody in a job. Perhaps surveys do serve 
a purpose. I would be willing to cooperate in a “Survey of Surveys 
to do away with most Surveys.” 

(Faculty member outburst). 


Even a smack a day does not keep the smile away. 
Edward C. Elliott 
Director 


NEWS RELEASE NO. 5 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


Washington, D. C., March 12—The Committee on The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey held its third meeting in Washington on March 6, 1947. 
The members attending were: Dr. George D. Beal, Chairman of the 
Council of the Amercian Pharmaceutical Association; Mr. W. Paul 
Briggs, Veterans Administration; Dr. W. W. Charters, Director, The 
Research Service, Stephens College and Chairman of the Committee, 
Dean B. V. Christensen, College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University; 
Mr. Donald A. Clarke, Apothecary-in-Chief, The Society of the New 
York Hospital; Mr. George V. Doerr, First Vice President, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc.; Dean A. G. DuMez, School of Pharmacy, University 
of Maryland; Mr. Carson P. Frailey, Executive Vice President, Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers Association; Mr. Frank W. Moudry, Secretary, 
Minnesota State Boad of Pharmacy; Dr .Robert L. Swain, Editor, Drug 
Topics; Mr. Frank O. Taylor, Parke, Davis & Company. Mr. Charles 
R. Walgreen was represented by Mr. Thomas G. Crawford, Diector of 
Pesonnel of the Walgreen Drug Stores. 
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Also present were President George F. Zook and Vice President 
A. J, Brumbaugh, American Council on Education; Dean Henry S. John- 
son, of the Connecticut College of Pharmacy and President, American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; and Dr. E. L. Newcomb, Secre- 
tary of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 


Director Elliott presented progress reports on the various special 
studies included in The Survey. Members of the Committee gave ex- 
tended attention to the report of Dr. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, 
in charge of Student Predictive Testing, and Achievement Examinations; 
and to the scope and procedures of the Prescription Study which now 
includes 15,000 prescriptions gathered from 247 pharmacies in 38 
states. At its next meeting the Committee expects to have the reports 
dealing with the all important matter of the supply and demand for 
trained pharmacists, the academic mortality of students, the qualifica- 
tions of teaching staffs, and pharmaceutical textbooks. 


In view of the greatly increased cost for all services, material, etc., 
the Committee reviewed the financial affairs of The Survey and con- 
sidered ways and means for providing additional funds to carry the 
work to satisfactory completion. 


Pharmaceutical Survey Current 
March 1947 


Members of the Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey: 

The Committee met in Washington on March 6, 1947. There was 
an all-day discussion of the operations and progress of the program. 
Special attention was given to the reports of Dr. Remmers on the 
results of the Predictive Testing of last autumn, and of Mr. Mordell 
on the Prescription Study. Of even more importance was the reexamin- 
ation of the initial plans for The Survey, as these had been influenced 
by the prevailing inflationary costs of all kinds of services and mate- 
rial. An announcement of the outcome of this part of the meeting 
is likely for the April Current. 


The Rides of March ! 


A family emergency made necessary major changes in the work 
program of the Director. However, the daily journal contains reference 
to the attendance upon the meetings of the Boards and Colleges of 
District No. 2 at Atlantic City on March 3rd and 4th, and of District 
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No. 1 in Boston on March 3l1st. Those in charge of these important 
gatherings provided choice spots on the programs for interpreting the 
motives and methods of The Survey. These meetings proved to be 
invaluable schools of instruction with The Survey as the learner. The 
deeper the digging into the facts and problems of pharmacy the 
higher becomes the potential of the Boards and Colleges in any 
program for the future. My personal and official indebtedness to Dean 
Rowe of Rutgers and to Dean Newton is to be noted. 


It was with great regret that the engagements to appear on the 
programs of District No. 3 at Jacksonville, District No. 4 at Detroit, 
District No. 5 at Omaha, and District No. 6 at St. Louis had to be 
concelled. As the schedule now is, it will be possible to be in Tucson 
April 25th and 26th for the meeting of District No. 8 and in Seattle 
May 2nd and 3rd for the meeting of Districit No. 7. 


Mr. Mordell addressed a meeting of the Cambria-Somerset Phar- 
r.aceutical Association at Johnstown, Pennsylvania on March 27th. 
This two-county association was desirous of having The Survey ex- 
plained to the pharmacists of that area. Much of interest was 
learned about this effectively organized group which is carrying out a 
well-conceived public relations plan for the better appreciation and 
understanding of pharmacy. 


Matters of Some Importance 


The day following the Committee Meeting was given over to a 
conference relative to the study of the Curriculum now in progress 
under Dr. L. E. Blauch. It was most fortunate that Dr. Charters, 
Chairman of the Committee, Dean Johnson, President of the A.A.C.P., 
Dr. Remmers, in charge of The Survey work on Predictive Testing 
and Achievement Examinations, were with us. Some new corner stakes 
were driven for Dr. Blauch and the rest of us. 


By fortunate circumstance it was possible for Dean DuMez to 
spend the entire afternoon of March 12th with Dr. Blauch and the 
Director in the discussion of the problem of the reinspection and re- 
accrediting of the Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy. The Survey has 
undertaken to prepare preliminary sketches for revision of procedures 
and standards for the consideration of the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. 


On the 17th, Fred Griffith, Executive Secretary of the Association 
of Chain Drug Stores, with Joseph Addison and Carl Willingham, came 
for an exchange of ideas about matters of common concern, especially 
those having to do with those commercial elements of modern phar- 
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macy that should not be overlooked in the scheme of effective training 
of men for the profession. 


Later that week, Dr. Fullerton Cook and his associate, Mr. Eric 
Martin, spent the day with us regarding the new edition of Reming- 
ton’s “Practice of Pharmacy” now in process, The whole matter of 
the textbook situation in Pharmacy was reviewed at length. The evi- 
dence furnished in response to the recent inquiry is revealing of the 
need of attention to improved textbooks as instruments for the economy 
and effectiveness of instruction. 


Facts for the Future 


The business of assembling and ordering the mass of factual data 
proceeds. At numerous points the pace has been somewhat snail-like 
due to the difficulties of filling gaps caused by the delayed action of 
individuals, institutions and agencies upon whom we are dependent for 
essential raw material. It is now the confident expectation that some 
of the first processed stuff will be ready for delivery within the coming 
roonth, 


There will be placed in the hands of the Committee shortly a pre- 
liminary outline of the projected report of The Survey. Fortunately 
we know that here will be a case where a straight line may not be the 
shortest distance between the two points of anticipation and realiza- 
tion. And further, that the report must contain something more than 
words if it is to furnish the power and direction for the needed ad- 
vancement of Pharmacy. The barriers of local institutionalism, self- 
centered individualism and provincia] stateism may not be easily sur- 
mounted. From the present lookout point it seems that ways and 
means for crossing will need to be devised if Pharmacy is to reach 
the destination of a profession possessing a truly national stature and 
standing. 


Already requisitions are being presented for the appearance of 
The Survey servant on the Milwaukee program. 


Edward C. Elliott, Director. 


President, Henry S. Johnson, attended the April meeting in New 
York of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, rep- 
resenting the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Report of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


At the Pittsburgh meeting, a resolution was proposed in the ad- 
dress of the President-Elect to the effect that the “Committee on 
Revision of Constitution and By-Laws be instructed to draw up a re- 
vision of Article I of the By-Laws of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy in accordance with the suggestions in the address 
of the incoming president, and that this Committee publish a tentative 
revision in the January, 1947, issue of the Journal and send a final 
revision to every member-college not later than April 1, 1947 so that 
it may be voted on at the annual meeting in 1947.” 


The Committee on Resolutions took the position that no action on 
the resolution proposed by President-Elect Johnson was necessary since 
the President has within his power the authority to appoint committees 
or refer the matter of revision of the Constitution and By-Laws ‘o 
appropriate committees. 


However, the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws subsequently appointed by President Johnson considered it their 
responsibility to propose such amendments to the By-Laws as would 
meet the objectives stated by him in the address of the President-Elect. 
In effect, these objectives were to revise drastically Article I, omitting 
all portions dealing with detailed examination of schools which are cov- 
ered in accreditation procedures, and retaining only a brief statement 
of standards for admission worded in such a way that any pha:macy 
college of good repute, not conducted for profit, which offers a minimum 
of four years instruction leading to the Bachelor’s degree in Pharmacy 
would not be excluded from membership. 


The amendments which are proposed consist primarily of the 
changes necessary to meet the objectives stated by President Johnson. 

Attention should also be directed to sub-paragraph b, paragraph 7 
of Article I. The information required in the annual report made to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee has been specified in the 
detail shown at the request of the Executive Committee, following their 
December meeting held at Chicago, and would permit the use of a report 
form requiring less information than the one now being used. 


One other matter that has been referred to the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws is the question of whether 
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or not special provision should be made for membership of schools or 
colleges of pharmacy which are outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Your Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws feels 
that this is a matter which can be left to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, the eligibility of each such college being determined when its 
application is submitted for consideration. For that reason, no proposal 
for amendment is included which would restrict or prohibit the member- 
ship of schools and colleges of pharmacy outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 


Your Committee regrets that it was impossible to complete its 
work in time for the proposed amendments to be published in the 
January issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 
Ilowever, copies of the Committee’s report and proposed amendments 
are being sent to every member-college with the understanding that 
suggestions for further changes in the Constitution and By-Laws will 
be given consideration by the Committee before a final version of che 
proposed amendments is drafted. The final form will be published in 
the April issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
or, if necessary, will be mailed to the member-colleges prior to April 
15, 1947, thus fulfilling the special requirement concerning changes in 
membership standards of the By-Laws. All suggestions concerning fur- 
ther changes should be submitted to the Chairman of the Committee 
promptly in order that they mgy be given consideration before the final 
draft of the proposal for revision is drawn. The proposed amend- 
ments follow. 

Joseph B. Burt, Chairman 
Clark T. Eidsmoe 
Thomas D. Rowe 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


The Committee on the Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy recommends that the 
following amendments be adopted: 


Article I (Formerly Article VIII). Paragraphs 1 to 10 inclusive, 
are to be deleted entirely and replaced with the following: 


Article I. (Formerly Article VIII). Qualifications for Admission 
to, and Membership in the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 


1. Minimum Length of Period of Operation. 
The college must have functioned as a teaching institution 
for a sufficient length of time to have its full curriculum in 
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operation prior to the date of making application for 
membership. 


Finances. 
A college shall be adequately financed and should have an 
appreciable source of income in addition to student fees. 


Organization and Administrative Policy. 

a. No college shall be admitted to membership if it is con- 
ducted for profit, either to individuals or to a corporation, 
whether in the form of unduly large salaries, or rentals, 
etce., or of profit for direct distribution. 

b. The college must be headed by a dean or other executive 
officer whose authority is delegated to him by the regents, 
trustees, or directors in order that the dean may definitely 
have the responsibility for the proper operation of the 
college. 


Faculty and Teaching Staff. 
The college must possess a faculty which is sufficient in 
numbers and the members of which possess the qualifica- 
tions needed to properly carry on the work undertaken by 
the college. 


Minimum Admission Requirements and Admission to Advanced 
Standing. 
The minimum admission requirements and the requirements 
for admission to advanced standing as stipulated by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education shall be 
met. 


Curriculum and Degrees. 


a. Instruction shall be given within a period of not less than 
four full college years of at least 32 weeks each, and shall 
be scheduled over a minimum of five days per week. 

b. A college may, with the approval of the Association, be 
permitted to shorten this time provided additional work is 
done in a regularly organized summer session in an approved 
institution and provided further that all the required hours 
have been completed. 

c. The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and these degrees 
only, may be given for the completion of the four-year 
course. 
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7. Reports Required. 

a. Each year within 30 days after the spring commencement, 
the college shall send to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee the names and addresses of all persons on whom 
degrees have been conferred during the year together with 
the degree awarded in each instance, including honorary 
degrees. 

b. Each year, before April 1, the college shall prepare a com- 
plete list of all students who have not been previously re- 
ported, including the names of those who have withdrawn 
prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the fact 
of their withdrawal. The following information shall be 
given for each student listed: (1) Secondary education, 
stated by extent in months or in counts, and a statement 
as to whether the school is accredited; (2) A statement 
as to whether the student was admitted by certification or 
examination (3) Previous collegiate training, if any, show- 
ing the extent in years, whether in an academic or pro- 
fessional college, any degree or degrees conferred; and 
(4) The class standing accorded the student in the college 
of pharmacy (freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior). 
Such lists shall be certified by the proper officer of the col- 
lege or university, seal attached, and sent to the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 


8. Equipment and Teaching Facilities. 

The college shall possess or have unrestricted privileges in 
the use of class rooms and laboratories sufficient in number 
and size to accommodate in a satisfactory way the number 
of classes or sections of classes of the size usual to the col- 
lege, and such class rooms and laboratories shall be fur- 
nished with sufficient equipment and apparatus to meet in 
an adequate manner the requirements of all experimental 
work of the courses taught therein. 


The number for paragraph 11. Extra Curricular Activities is to 
be changed to 9 and retained as shown in the Constitution and By-Laws 
as amended in 1943 and 1946. 


The material found in paragraph 12 General Comment is to be re- 
tained as shown, but the number of the paragraph is to be changed to 
10 instead of 12. 


The material in paragraph 13 is to be retained, amended by the in- 
sertion of a title to read “Suspension of Members,” the number of this 
paragraph being changed to 11 instead of 13. 
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Paragraph 14 is to be retained as shown, amended by the insertion 
of a title to read “Changes in qualifications for Membership,” and the 
number of this paragraph is to be changed to 12 instead of 14. 


Articles II, III, IV, and V are to be retained as shown in the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as amended in 1943 and 1946. 


The first paragraph of Article VI (Article I revised). Chairman of 
the Executive Committee is to be retained as shown. The remainder of 
the article is to be amended as follows: 


He shall examine all applications for membership in the Associa- 
tion. If the information furnished by an applicant shall be regarded by 
him as satisfactory, he shall then present the application to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which in turn shall make its recommendations to the 
Association at the next regular annual meeting. 


He shall prepare an annual budget prior to the beginning of, and 
covering the fiscal year, August 1 to July 31, and submit it to the 
Executive Committee for approval along with his annual report on or 
before the date of the regular meeting. 


Article VII (Article I revised). Executive Committee is to be re- 
tained in its entirety. 


Article VIII (Formerly Article Il). The Committee on Pharma- 
ecutical Syllabus is to be deleted in its entirety. 


The new Article IX (adopted in 1946) Committee on Teachers’ Con- 
ferences is to be retained and to be renumbered as Article VIII. 


Articles in the By-Laws, shown in the revision of 1943 as Articles 
IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and XVIII, and renumbered as a 
result of the amendment of 1946 as Articles X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII and XIX, are to be retained but renumbered as Articles IX, 
X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and XVIII, respectively. 


The remaining article, shown as Article XVII in the revision of 
1943 and as Article XVIII in the revision of 1946 is to be renumbered as 
Article XVII and amended to read as follows: 


Article XVII (Formerly Article XV) Amendments. These By-Laws 
may be altered, added to or suspended at any regular meeting, except as 
provided in Article 1, Section 12. 
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Joint Statement from the Executive Officers of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 


and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 


There is considerable misinformation abroad with reference to the 
status of the bills before the Congress of the United States which have 
a bearing on commissions for pharmacists in the Army and Navy. All 
of these measures have had the careful consideration and attention of 
the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, 
which is a joint committee composed of equal representation from the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


In the discharge of its duties, the Committee has held frequent 
meetings in Washington and New York. It has conferred with the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy and with their staffs and with 
members of Congress. Its representatives have attended every hearing 
on the bills now before the subcommittee of Congress, dealing with this 
problem and it has carefully considered plans of action required at 
various stages during the hearings. 


This Committee has our full confidence. 


This Committee has introduced no new legislation. It has sought 
lo protect the present status of pharmacists in the Army and Navy and 
other Government services, and all of its conferences with members of 
Congress and with the administrative heads of various departments of 
the Government have been for the purpose of supplying the informa- 
tion and for presenting the viewpoint and recommendations of the pro- 
fession to these ‘individuals on the best methods of providing pharma- 
ceutical service for the specific needs of the agencies concerned. 


All legislation now pending on this subject has emanated from the 
War Department or the Navy Department. It is the function of the 
executive branch of the Government to supply information and recom- 
mendations to the legislative branch on the basis of which new laws are 
enacted. It is the function of citizens of the United States to supply 
such information to their representatives in Congress as will guide 
them to enact the most equitable and workable legislation to meet ad- 
ministrative requirements. 
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The Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Serv- 
ice is endeavoring to supply this information to the committees of 
Congress, which are charged with the duty of either enacting or rejecting 
the proposals of the War and Navy Departments. This is a long, 
drawn-out process and we are now in the first stage of the consideration 
of bills relating to pharmacy in the Army and Navy. This first stage 
is at the House subcommittee level. Any criticism of what is now under 
consideration before the subcommittee is premature at this time because 
the members of the subcommittee are endeavoring to obtain views from 
various sources on the basis of which they will prepare their version of 
a satisfactory bill for transmittal to the full Committee on Armed 
Services. 


It will not be until after we see what the subcommittee has pre- 
pared that we can pass essential information on to the pharmacists of 
the country and ask them to inform their Congressmen as to how they 
feel about the proposed legislation. 


Please bear in mind that the committee has introduced no legisla- 
tion; that it is committed to preserving the present Pharmacy Corps 
in the Army unless something better is evolved and that it is com- 
mitted to obtaining commissions for pharmacists in the regular Navy, 
which do not now exist. When sufficient progress has been made to indi- 
cate the action which organized American Pharmacy should take on 
these questions, your national associations will advise you. 


John W. Dargavel, Secretary 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
Robert P. Fischelis, Secretary 
American Pharmacuetical Association 
March 22, 1947 


Oscar Rennebohm, Governor of Wisconsin*® 


Lt. Gov. Oscar Rennebohm, who became acting governor of Wis- 
consin at the death of Gov. Goodland Wednesday night, is a prominent 
and successful Madison business man who started high on the state’s 
political ladder. He was elected lieutenant-governor as a Republican 
in his first bid for public office in 1944. He was re-elected in 1946. As 
lieutenant governor, his chief duty was to preside over the senate. 
That duty now will be taken over by Sen. Frank Panzer (R-Oakfield), 
president pro tem of the senate. 


“From the Capitol Times, Madison, Wisconsin, March 13, 
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Rannebohm, who was a latecomer to the state’s political scene, 
after a long and successful business career, often has told friends that 
he decided to seek public office because he “wanted a chance to serve 
the state which has been so good to me.” 


Born on a Columbia county farm on May 25, 1889, Rennebohm will 
be 58 years old in about two and a half months. 


He has been a drug store operator in Madison for the past 34 
years, now owning a local chain of 14 stores. He also is actively 
cngaged in farming, raising pure-bred Holstein cattle on his large dairy 
farm on Highway 19, northeast of the city. 


Rennebohm began his education at the age of 4 in a Columbia 
county rural school, near Leeds. When he was 10, his family moved 
to Milwaukee, where he obtained a job as a newspaper carrier boy. 


He managed the track team and played football and basketball at 
East Division high school in Milwaukee, and was graduated from that 
school. 


Rennebohm was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1911 with a degree in pharmacy. After his graduation, he started 
his business career as a pharmacist in a local drug store, where he also 
had worked part-time while attending the university. His employer 
offered the young pharmacy graduate a partnership in the store, but 
Rennebohm decided to go into business for himself. 


The present chain began in 1913, when he purchased a bankrupt 
drug store at the corner of University Ave. and Randall Ave., near the 
University campus. He purchased a second run-down store on State 
St. in 1921. 


Within the following eight years, Rennebohm acquired 11 more 
stores, six of which either were insolvent or about to go into the hands 
of receivers. His chain now consists of 14 drug stores, all in Madison. 
He also owns several other business properties in Madison. 


When World War I began, Rennebohm left his University Ave., 
siore in charge of an assistant, and enlisted in the navy. He and 
Oscar Toebaas, Madison attorney, entered naval officers’ school together. 
Rennebohm served a year in the navy before receiving his discharge as 
an ensign.. He is a member of the American Legion. 


He has served as president of both state and national organizations 
of pharmacists, and is the only man ever to have held major office at 
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the same time in the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 


Mrs. Rennebohm was the former Mary Fowler of Danville, Ill., who 
was a member of Alpha Omicron Pi sorority at the University of Wis- 
consin. She and Mr. Rennebohm met while she was attending the 
university, and were married on Sept. 8, 1920, in Madison. 


Mrs. Rennebohm’s chief hobby, outside of her home in Maple Bluff, 
is her work in the Girl Scout organization. 


The Rennebohms have a daughter, Carol, 14. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rennebohm both have been active in Madison com- 


munity affairs for many years. He has served as chairman of the 
Community Union and the Red Cross drives. His special hobby is golf. 


A Letter to Governor Rennebohm* 


Mr. Oscar Rennebohm, 

Acting Governor of the State of Wisconsin, 
201 Farwell Drive, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


Dear Governor Rennebohm: 


I want to assure you that, with yourself and the whole people of 
Wisconsin, I am mourning the death of the grand old man who, until 
this morning, was the Governor of this great State. 


None of us can escape this last tribute to the miraculous force 
that makes us live and orders us to die according to laws which we 
humans, unable to conceive and still less to change them, have to revere 
humbly and to accept graciously. 


There is, however, one consolation in the grim picture of death. 
It is only individual death that is happening. Life as such goes on, and 
the mantle falls from the shoulders of the one who has to leave to 
those of another one who has to take over and to continue. 


This time it is you on whom the “mantle” has fallen, the great 
honor and the responsibility of the Governorship of the State of Wis- 


*Written under date of March 13, 17. 
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consin. We know that you are prepared for it, and the profession of 
pharmacy, as far as I as its Historian am entitled to speak for it, has 
all reason to be proud of the fact that one of its members, by demo- 
cratic processes, has achieved one of the highest political offices in the 
most powerful country on earth. 


There have been quite a number of people who, emerging from 
pharmacy, attained high political positions. They mostly had left the 
profession for other pursuits before they took up politics. As a pharma- 
cist in high office who nevertheless remained faithful to the trade and 
applied science that is pharmacy, you are a rare exception and example, 
indeed. 


This year’s national pharmaceutical meetings to be held at Mil- 
waukee will see a very unusual constellation. The officers of President 
Elect of the American Pharmaceutical Association as well as of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy are occupied by Wis- 
consin men, Mr. Drezka for the A. Ph. A. and Dr, Uhl for the 
A. A. C. P. Now, on top of it, the highest official of the State in which 
this year’s national pharmaceutical meetings will take place and who 
will have to welcome them, is likewise a pharmacist. Such a thing has 
never happened before. 


I want you to know that, whenever you think I personally or the 
Institute of which I have the honor to be the Director could be of any 
assistance to you, I would be only too glad to be at your service. 


With all good wishes and kindest personal regards, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE URDANG. 


Placement Service 


University of California, College of Pharmacy.—There is a vacancy for a 
person interested in research and in the teaching of a course in the 
principles of pharmacy. The teaching duties will be light (five units 
per semester) so that maximal time can be devoted to research. Persons 
with a Doctor’s degree if interested should apply to Dean T. C. Daniels, 
The Medical Center, San Francisco. 


Medical College of the State of South Carolina.—An opening for one 
man in the department of pharmacology and pharmacognosy and two 
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in the department of pharmacy, $3000 to $3600 for nine months 
tenure depending on qualifications. Bachelors of Science or with 
graduate degrees apply to Dr. William A. Prout, Charleston. 


Southwestern Institute of Technolegy.—One instructor in pharmacology 
anc one in pharmacy, Ph.D. or less. Stipend $3100 to $4500. Address 
President R. H. Burton, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy.—An instructor to teach 
pharmacy and organize and direct a manufacturing program to meet 
the requirements of a hospital formulary. Rank and salary will be 
determined by the qualification of the applicant. Apply to Dean Forest 
J. Goodrich, Seattle. 


College of Pharmacy, State University of lowa.—A vacancy for a man 
trained in and whose interests are in pharmaceutical chemistry. Some 
training in pharmacology on the graduate level is desirable. Must be 
trained pharmaceutically on the undergraduate level and must possess 
the Ph.D. degree, rank of assistant professor, beginning salary around 
$4000. Appointment on the 12 months basis and 1 month vacation. 
Two American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education scholarships 
and two Ford Hopkins scholarships will be available for the ensuing 
year. Address Dean R. A. Kuever, Iowa City. 


University of Georgia, School of Pharmacy.—-The following vacancies to 
be filled, effective September 1: 
1. The deanship 
2. Professorship in pharmaceutical chemistry 
3. Assistant professorship in pharmaceutical chemistry 
4. Associate or professor of pharmacology depending on experi- 
ence and training. 
5. Assistant professorship in pharmacy. 
Address Acting Dean Robert C. Wilson. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—In addition to previous 
announcements one $1000 Chemurgic Fellowship for the study of 
sesame oil will be available next September. 


University of Florida, School cf Pharmacy.—For the next year there will 
be available several teaching and graduate fellowships at $1000 to 
$1800 and several graduate assistantships at $1000 to $1200, all on a 
twelve-month basis. 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy.— 
There is one vacancy in the department of pharmacognosy and pharma- 
cology and two in pharmacy. The stipend is from $3000 to $3600 
contingent on qualifications. 

Union University, Albany College of Pharmacy.—One instructorship open 
in the department of Pharmacy. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Address Dean Frances J. O’Brien. 
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The Bristol Laboratories, of Syracuse, New York, are seeking a pharmacy 
graduate, preferably a young woman, to take charge of their Storage 
and Aging Laboratory. The work involves the receiving of production 
and experimental samples, marking for identification, storage under 
} vescribed conditions with periodic inspection and issuance of written 
reports on the course of the aging tests. The ability to use a type- 
writer is desirable but not essential. Starting salary from $230 to $250 
yer month. Address Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Attention A, E. Slesser, 
Head, Production Development Laboratory. 


Recent Publications of the Faculties of 
Colleges of Pharmacy 


State University of Iowa 

Zopf, L. C. 
Restoration of Waste Alcohol, J. A. Ph. A., Practical Edition, 
7 (1946) 316 

Jones, J. W. 
Dihydroxyprophyl Theophylline: Its Preparation and Pharma- 
cological and Clinical Study, J. A. Ph. A., Scientific Editon, 
35 (1946) 266-272 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy 
Nelson, John W., and Hiestand, William A. 
Survival of the Isolated Respiratory Center in the Young Rat 
as Influenced by Adrenaline, Ephedrine, Insulin and Glutathione 
and the relation to Glycemia Changes. Am. J. of Physiology 
146; No, 2, (May) 1946 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy 

Haley, Thomas J., Edwards, L. D., and Johnson, C, H. 
A Chemical Study of Two Isomeric Sodium Hydroxymercuri- 
benzoates. J. A. Ph., Scientific Edition, 35; 179-181 (1946) 

Haley, Thomas J., and Edwards, L. D. 
A Drop-Counter for Saline Solutions. J. A. Ph. A. Scientific 
Edition, 35; 53 (1946) 

Foote, Perry A. 
The Trend of New Registration in Colleges. Proc. Dist. No. 3, 
N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P., 1946 
Problems Arising Over the Sudden Influx of Veterans Into the 
Schools of Pharmacy. Proc. Dist. No. 3, N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P., 
1946 
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College Enroliments and Our Profession. Bull. Am. Coll. Apoth., 
January, 1947 


University of Nebraska 


Jannke, Paul J. 
The Assay of Benzocaine. Pharm. Archives, 16 (1945) 25 


Schwarting, Arthur E. 
Pyrethrum Culture Investigations in Nebraska. J.A.Ph.A., (Sci. 
Ed.) 35 (1946) 309 
Chemurgic Research with Drug Plants. Am. J. Pharm., Educa- 
tion, 11, (1947) 117 

Pace, Donald M., and Kimura, K. K. 
The Effect of Temperature on Respiration in Paramecium 
aurelia and Paramecium caudatium. J. Cell. and Comp. Physiol., 
24 (1944) 173 

Pace, Donald M., and Ireland, R. E. 
The Effects of Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide, and Pressure on Growth 
in Chilomonas paramecium and Tetrahymena geleii Fergason. 
Journ, Gen Physiol., 28 (1945) 547. 

Pace, Donald M. 
The Effect cf Cyanide on Respiration in Paramecium caudatum 
and Paramecium aurelia. Biol. Bull., 89 (1945) 76 


Pace, Donald M., and Mast, S. O. 
The Nature of the Growth-substance produced by Chilomonas 
paramecium. Physiol, Zool., 79 (1946) 223 


Pace, Donald M., and Kimura, T. E. 
Relation between Metabolic Activity and Cyanide Inhibition in 
Pelomyxa carolinensis Wilson. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol and Med., 
62 (1946) 223 


Holck, Harold G. O., and Lyman, Edwin D. 
What Value Animal Experimentation. Am. J. Pharm. Educa- 
tion, 70 (1946) 313 


Holck, Herold G, O., Kimura, K.K., and Bartels, Barbara 
Effect of the Anesthetic and the Rate of Injection of Digitalis 
upon its Lethal Dose in Cats. J. A.Ph.A., (Sci. Ed.), 25 (1946) 
366 

Burt, Joseph B., Burlage, Henry M., Lee, Charles O., and Rising, 

L. Wait. 


Fundamental Principles and Processes of Pharmacy. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 615 pp. 1944 


Burt, Joseph B., Burlage, Henry M., and Rising, L. Wait. 
Laboratory Manual for Principles and Process of Pharmacy. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 271 pp., 1946 
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Lyman, Rufus A. 
Editor-in-Chief of American Pharmacy, a Textbook of Funda- 
mental Principles and Practices. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
540 pages, 197 illustrations, 1945. 


New Books 


Modern Drug Encyclopedia and Therapeutic Index edited by Alex- 
ander B. Gutman, 3rd edition, 1946, 1200 pages, The York Publishing 
pany, Inc., Price $10. 


This is an excellent volume of invaluable aid to the physician and 
pharmacist alike. It presents 8140 ethical drugs of American Pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers in such a way that they may be found thera- 
peutically, alphabetically or by manufacturer. 


Each preparation is dealt with clearly and concisely under standard 
divisions of formula, description action and uses, administration, action 
and supply, each division being in prominent bold-face type. Unlike most 
books of this nature the treatment of administration and dosage is very 
complete. 


For the physician it serves as a considerable time saver in that 
it obviates calling the pharmacist for information and for the pharma- 
cists it is an ever ready aid for supplying easily found information. 
Neither should be without this book. 


In addition to the book there is issued a quarterly supplement, the 
cost of which is included in the original price of the book, 
E. D. L. 


Laboratory Manual for Principles and Processes of Pharmacy by 
Henry M. Burlage, Ph.D., Editor. Professor of Pharmacy, School of 
Pharmacy, University of North Carolina; Joseph B. Burt, Ph.D., Dean 
and Professor of Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, University of Ne- 
braska and L. Wait Rising, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacy, College of 
Pharmacy, University of Washington, 1946. 271 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 


This is a well-written, well-composed manual for the beginning 
course in pharmacy wherein the lectures are integrated with laboratory 
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technics. It comprehensively incorporates illustrative procedures which 
aid the student in developing a thorough understanding of the terms 
incident to the physical and chemical properties of pharmaceutical 
products as well as those terms relative to the preparation, preservation, 
compounding and dispensing of pharmaceuticals. The theoretical, prac- 
tical and mathematical aspects of pharmaceutical practice are very well 
correlated and presented. 


J. W. Jones. 


=. 


The Hebrew Medical Journal—edited by Moses Einhorn, at 983 Park 
Avenue, New York, is dedicated to the development and advancement 
of Hebrew medical literature and is of particular service to the medical 
department of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The nineteenth 
year of publication has just been completed and appears in two volumes 
covering many phases of the health problems in Palestine. Of special 
interest to pharmacists are two articles by Dr. L. Munter, in the section 
on historical medicine; one concerns the great physician and philosopher, 
Sabbathai Donnalo, who lived in the 10th century; the other is on the 
ethics of the Jewish physicians in the ancient Hebrew literature. Dr. M. 
Sherman of Tel Aviv writes on the history of the Palestine Jewish 
Medical Association which was organized in 1912 with a membership 
of eleven physicians. Today, its members number 2300. 


The Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
Exeutive Committee of the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
have announced the establishment of a Division of Hospital Pharmacy 
which will further the objective of both organizations with respect to 
the development of hospital pharmacy. The Division has a Director, 
Secretary, and a Policy Committee which is composed of seven members. 
Two of these are to be selected by the A. Ph. A. and shall include the 
General Secretary; four to be selected by the A. S. H. P. and to include 
the Chairman and Editor of the Journal of the A. S. H. P. and one to 
be selected by the American Hospital Association. The headquarters of 

‘the Division will be maintained at the A. Ph. A. headquarters in 


Washington. 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


New Jersey 
Rutgers University, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, New Jersey Col 
lege of Pharmacy, Newark (1923) 
Thomas D. Rowe, Dean 


New York 

University of Buffalo, School of Phar- 
macy, Buffalo. (1939) 

B. Lemon, Dean 
Columbia University, College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. (1939) 
Charles W. Ballard, Dean 
Fordham University, College of Phar- 
macy, New York. (1939) 
James H. Kidder 
Long Island University, Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn. (1939) 
Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean 


Union University, Albany College of 


Pharmacy, Albany. (1945) 
Francis J. O’Brien, Dean 
North Carolina 


University of North Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Chapel! Hill. (1917) 
Marion L. Jacobs, Acting Dean 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
School of Pharmacy, Fargo. (1922) 
William F. Sudro, n 


Ohio 
Ohio Northern University, College of 
Pharmacy, Ada. (1925) 
Rudolph H. Raabe, Dean 
The Ohio State University, College of 
Pharmacy, Columbus. (1900) 
Bernard V. Christensen, Dean 
University of Toledo, College of Phar- 
macy, Toledo. (1941) 
Charles H. Larwood, 
Western Reserve University, School of 
Pharmacy, Cleveland. (1902) 
Arthur P. Wyss, Dean 


Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma, 
Pharmacy, Norman. (1905) 
D. B. R. Johnson, Dean 


Oregon 
Oregon State College, School of Phar- 
macy, Corvallis. (1915) 
George E. Crossen, Dean 


Pennsylvania 
Duquesne University, School of Phar- 
macy, Pittsburgh. (1927) 
Hugh C, Muldoon, Dean 
Philade!phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Philadelphia. (1900) 
Ivor Griffith, Dean 
Temple University, School of Pharma- 
cy, Philadelphia. (1928) 
H. Evert Kendig, Dean 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. 
(1900) 
Edward C. Reif, Dean 


School of 


Philippines 
University of the Philippines, 
of Pharmacy, Manila. (1917) 
Patrocinio Valenzuela, Dean 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico, College of 


Pharmacy, Rio Piedras. (1926) 
Luis Torres-Diaz, Dean 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island College of 
Allied Sciences, Providence, 
W. Henry Rivard, Dean 


and 
(1926) 


South Carolina 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston. (1940) 
William A. Prout, Director 


University of South Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia. (1928) 
Emery T. Motley, Dean 


South Dakota 
South Dakota State College, Division 


of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 
Floyd J. LeBlanc, Dean 
Tennessee 
University of Tennessee, School of 
harmacy, Memphis. (1914) 
Robert L. Crowe, 
Texas 


University of Texas, College of Phar- 
macy, Austin. (1926) 
William F. Gidley, Dean 


Virginia 
Medical College of Virginia, School of 


Pharmacy, Richmond. (1908) 
Wortley F. Rudd, Dean 
Washington 


State College of Washington, School 
of Pharmacy, Pullman. (1912) 
Pearl H. Dirstine, Dean 


University of Washington, College of 
Pharmacy, Seattle. (1903) 
Forest J. Goodrich, Dean 


West Virginia 


West Virginia University, College of 
Pharmacy, Morgantown. (1920) 
J. Lester Hayman, Dean 


Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin, 
Pharmacy, Madison. (1900) 
Arthur H. Uhl, Director 


School of 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited 
number of Fellowships for students seeking graduate de- 


grees in pharmaceutical subjects. 

These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 

PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
(or closely related subjects) 


Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the year of his appointment, plus an allowance for 
tuition and miscellaneous term bills. Fellowships are _re- 


newable for one year. 


For further information concerning Foundation 
Fellowships, including application forms, write 
directly to the 


Board of Grants, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


‘ 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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